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agli peed plane and a man who 


knows his business have accomplished what 
would have been declared an absolute impossibility 
twenty-one years ago. 
With the appearance of Sloan Royal Flush Valves 
on the market twenty-one years ago, no one would 
have predicted that today would find them installed 
in the majority of the nation’s fine buildings. It’s 


another case of a trustworthy product in the hands 
of men who know their business. . 


ROYAL FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


E. C. WHALEN W. J. DRISCOLL E. C. FALLEIN Ss. D. COCHRAN 
954 Western Pacific Bldg., 482 Monadnock Bldg. 315 U. S. Natl. Bank Bidg., 410 Colman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. Denver, Colo. Seattle, Wash. 
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AUSTRAL WINDOW CO. 
101 PARK AVE,NEW YORK CITY 











What could be 

more charming 

than this front 
entrance? 


Awarded first mention 
in the West Coast woods 
architectural competition 


T= architect designed this very attractive 
house to reproduce—with West Coast 
woods—the charm of the cottages of North- 


DL Wot ern France... with their steep pitched roofs, 


ent ; 
timbered walls, carved beams and many other 
This very livable living room is paneled pleasing exterior and interior details. 
with West Coast Hemlock. It has wood T ll . I)-tirab d f. 
trusses and shows the paneled construction : he unusually attractive @//-timbe.€ half- 
timbered effect is obtained by the use of 
aa adze-surfaced wide Douglas Fir battens over 


PANTRY 


EF EB a py Douglas Fir plank. Frame of Douglas Fir 


or West Coast Hemlock. The battens to be 
stained darker than the panels, with rotten- 
stone dusted over all. 
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An all/-timbered 
half-timbered home 


—and it might 


be in Normandy 


John J. Landon, Architect, Los Angeles 


Roof is of vertical grain Western Red Cedar 
shingles or shakes with doubled ridges and 
eaves, and laid with a gradually lessening 
weather exposure as they near the ridge... 
fastened with zinc coated or copper nails to 
insure a permanent roof. 


Interior paneling of West Coast Hemlock. 
Beams and posts of Douglas Fir—all to be 
stained and antiqued. The entrance hall and 
stair rail of Douglas Fir with sand-etched 
design. 


Living room to have exposed trusses of 
Douglas Fir. Dining room paneled in West 
Coast Hemlock—ceiling beamed with sand- 
etched Douglas Fir. Bedrooms in Douglas Fir, 
West Coast Hemlock or Sitka Spruce. 

Floors to be of wide Douglas Fir or West 
Coast Hemlock, pegged and grooved, and 
stained dark brown. 


We will be glad to send you, without charge, a brochure of the designers’ 
sketches and construction suggestions for this and many other of the designs sub- 
mitted in the West Coast Woods Architectural Competition, together with a book 
describing the four outstanding woods of the Douglas Fir region. Address West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, 218 Mt. Hood Building, Longview, Washington 


Douolas Fir 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


Important West Coast Woods—Douglas Fir - West Coast Hemlock - Western Red Cedar - Sitka Spruce 
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Side and end matched 
to perfection—Maple 
makes a one-piece floor 
of lasting beauty. 


i the newest homes 
you see them . . . Northern Hard Maple 
floors in cool green—warm, mellow brown 
—restful blue —rich, rare ebony. It is the 


new vogue in flooring. 


Choo-e anv colors you wish. With fade- 
less, transparent penetrating stains recently 
developed, which anyone can easily apply, 
it is now possible to produce permanent 

colors of your choice in Northern Hard 

Maple Flooring 





By this staining process, Maple, long 
known to be the smoothest, most resilient 
and most enduring of all the better flooring 
materials, develops a distinctive type of 

beauty never before seen in any floors. And 

completes color harmony. 


Our book, ‘“‘The New Color Enchant- 
ment in Hard Maple Floors,"’ shows page 
after page of interiors pictured in full colors. 
Let us send you a complimentary copy. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN, 
1776 McCormick Building 


Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 
letters MFMA on Maple, Be 
yoring signify that the flooring is standard 
guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufa 
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e arkable woods 
mark is for your protection. Look 
for it on the flooring you use. 
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JOHN D,. SPRECKELS BUILDING, SAN DIEGO JOHN PARKINSON AND DONALD PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


RANITEX Terra-Cotta clothes this monumental structure 
on three sides. The fourth combines Terra-Cotta and Grani- 
tex Face Brick. The roof is of Varicolor Granada Tile. All these 
materials are products of our kilns. An unusual feature 
is the Terra-Cotta belt course at each story. 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 
"Rae aes * 
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RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO GEORGE W. KELHAM, ARCHITECT 


AN FRANCISCO’S tallest skyscraper is clothed entirely in 
specially manufactured Terra-Cotta, except the courts. The 
Terra-Cotta is a buff Pulsichrome with a rustic surface. The 
coated brick of the courts is of a warm buff tone that 
harmonizes perfectly with the Terra-Cotta. 


GLADDING, McBEAN &@ CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
PoRTLAND SEATTLE 




























Roland E. Coate, Architect. 


This. S 
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HE use of California Redw ood 


for exterior balconades, beams 
and trim in contact with stucco and 
concrete makes most practical these 
charming effects. 

Redwood’s phenomenal durabil- 
ity is inh erent, requiring no paint 
nor protective treatment to assure a 
useful life fo r decades. It is free from 
pitch, makes up easily Ww ithout waste, 
and is available in wide clear lengths. 
Of 139 varieties tested by the VU. S. 
Government . Redwood was the 
strongest wood for its weight. 

For interior paneling, ceilings, bal- 
ustrades and trim, Redw ood’s nat- 
ural beauty imparts character and 
personality to distinctive homes. 

Our architectural Service Bureau 
invites inquiries on particular prob- 
lems relative to the many uses of 
this remarkable Ww ood. 

Your name and address on the 
margin below will bring you a port- 
folio of inspirational photographs. 
Address the California Redwood 
Associatio: Dept. 784, 24 Califor- 


nia Street, San Franc isc oO. 


unny Balconade? 


will serve for Senerations 











COLOR 


FC" small houses California 
Stucco in a trowelled texture 
and Oyster White color makes 
an excellent finish. “Oyster 
White” presents a pleasing con- 
trast with green grass and shrub- 
bery. It is light enough to catch 


the sunlight, and this irregular 
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FVERLASTIR, 








This booklet may be obtained 
from any California Stucco dis- 
tributor or by writing the 
Home Office. 


ene rete rae 
2 8 ad Ken Sikh 


texture becomes an interesting 
play of high lights and shadows 
that constantly change all day 
long. ‘» We have recently print- 
ed a 32-page rotogravure book- 
let showing the latest uses of 
stucco by Architects...a booklet 
filled with new ideas. It will be 


sent at your request. 


California 
Stucco 


FO 


“stucco 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


LOS ANGELES {Home Office} + SAN FRANCISCO «+ OAKLAND + PORTLAND «+ SEATTLE - 


SAN DIEGO 






































ENTRANCE PACIFIC COAST PLANT 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


3350 Easr Stauson AveNuE, Los ANGELES 


, CALIF. 
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f every detail is but part o 
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The Nativity and The Ascension 
St. Joseph’s Episcopal Church, Detroit, Michigan 
Nettleton and Weaver, 
Ameril 


*“ American 
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Company craftsmen reflect in their treatment of 
subject and detail a devotion to their art that 
produces more than a contract exactingly fulfilled. 
Coupled with genius in wood carving is an ability 
to interpret ideas and ideals...a surpassing tech- 
nique, with a soul to guide it. Architects will find 


that perfection o 
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Altar and Reredos with carved panels 
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A new 
Ultra-Violet Ray 
transmission 
glass for 


HOSPITALS: 
JSOPIRALE ** 
RESIDENCES: 
APARTMENT 
HOUSES and 


many other 


Buildings —~ 


AVERAGE 
TRANSMISSION 
IN PER CENT OF 
VITAL RAYS 


A.HELIOGLASS 63.2% 
B. OTHER MAKE 57.5% 
C.OTHERMAKE 8.7% 
D. WINDOWGLASS|I 4% 





INCLUDES ALLVWITAL RAYS 


CHART INDICATES TRANSMISSION 
OF ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS THROUGH 
HELIOGLASS AS COMPARED TO SEV- 
ERAL OTHER MAKES AND ORDINARY 
WINDOW GLASS — FROM U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE REPORT. 


COAST ARCHITECT» 








Restores and Builds Health 


HELIOGLASS admits the ultra-violet rays which 
ordinary window glass excludes. These invis- 
ible rays are recognized by medical authorities 
as highly beneficial in the prevention and treat- 
ment of many diseases. # There is a wide varia- 
tion, however, in the relative transmission 
power of various violet ray glasses. HELIO- 
GLASS —in addition to its clearness, strength 
and economy — transmits an impressively high 
percentage of the vital rays—as shown by the 
accompanying chart. ¢ You should have the 
official report of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, from which this 
chart was taken. We'll gladly send you a copy 
on request. 


HELIOGLASS és now available through 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 


301 MISSION STREET +» SAN FRANCISCO 


37 Branches in 31 Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain Cities 
Factories in San Francisco * Los Angeles 7 Portland 
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TYPE A—Clear Span Type 
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TYPE M—Monitor Type 


Type BAB Buildings also availa 


TYPE BCB—High Crane Type 
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COAST ARCHITECT ® 


ALL GALVANIZED 
Standard Steel Buildings 


Manufactured and Carried in Stock 
on the Pacific Coast 


[* FEL Standard Buildings are the first all galvanized 


standard unit steel buildings to come on the market. They 
are the joint product of three old established companies— 
years of experience in manufacturing steel, fabricating 
steel products and erecting steel structures stand behind 


COASTEEL Buildings. 


If you are an engineer, a contractor, an owner or a prospec- 
tive tenant, you are interested in learning ‘the facts about 


COASTEEL Standard Buildings. 


Just use the coupon ad 
MICHEL & PFEFFER IRON WORKS 






Tenth and Harrison Streets 


San Francisco 
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DESCRIPTION OF ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIONS 
OF THE MAYAN THEATRE 





~ 
| BY FRANCISCO CORNEJO } 
Editor's Note—In designing the Mayan Theatre, the architects, Me Morgan, Walls and Clements, did not attemy ( t 
exterior design of a typical naayen structure, but borrowing and adapting the wealth of the ancient arts of the American style for t 
and decorative qualities, applied them to meet modern conditions. Yet the ensemble of the completed work fu 
est culture reached by the ancier nt pe ople, oe Mayas predominating. (Wherever the eye encounters sculpture, painted decorat 
structions, a ame craftsman ship eV ‘d enced, due to the wonderful cooperatior by journeyme ind artist shoy managers and orl 
to make this undertaking a success ( Mi Richard Sobieraj, decorating contractor, rec ed the servic tf Senor Francisco Corne M 
and dasa of American archzology, who for many years has preached and practiced the use of our aboriginal art to d t 
purposes, and has written specially for the Pacific Coast Architect the following article 
waite FACADE of the Mayan _ pent rattlers, an element of ornament frequently 
Theatre is divided into three dis- found amongst the aboriginal Americans. This 
tinct horizontal divisions: the highly ornamented, artificial stone was cast in 
entablature, the main walls, and a manner to resemble the rough and weathered 


the base. The entablature is com- 

ere posed of two alternate mosaic 
elements of geometric pattern, very deep in re- 
lief, which are characteristic of the wall treat- 
ments as found in the ruined cities of Uxmal and 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan, Mexico. An entwined 
serpent motif, combined with a mass ornament 
in the form of a conventionalized owl head, with 
Mayan mouldings, form the architrave, while 
the cornice is merely a simple splay moulding 
with an angular and waved silhouette against 
the sky. 

The lower part is of two characters; another 
all-over pattern repeating geometric designs 
covers the base, while the belt course above is in 
contrast therewith and is elaborately sculptured 
into intricate designs derived from Mayan 
sources; human faces with fantastic headdresses, 
serpent heads, celestial symbols and Mayan 
mouldings. 





This character is carried through in repeating 
units, tying up with the marquise, designed in a 
similar way and emphasized principally with a 
metallic treatment of greenish tones, suggesting 
ancient copper. The middle section of the wall 
over the main entrance is composed of a series 
of tall Mayan arches surmounted by a row of 
colossal] figures in ceremonial robes, representing 
the god Huitzilopochtli, seated upon the sym- 
bolic earth monster. These figures resemble the 

Zapotecan funeral urns and were designed in 
this case to serve, besides their decorative qual- 
ities, as illuminating burners. Dividing this row 
of figures are pendants of conventionalized ser- 





sandstone, found in the ancient buildings, which 
has withstood the elements for many centuries 
All the buildings in Yucatan have traces of once 
having been polychromed. Although much 
faded, they that the ancient inhabitants 
had a good knowledge of pigments and mixed 
them so well that, today, where they 
all, they are still bright 
This has been suggested in this modern build- 
ing. The natural warm, grayish tone of this 
ornamented stone shows here and there 
pigment in the primitive colors, forming a 
rich, neutral tone which 1s in a decided contrast 
to the main walls that are of intense variegated 
shades of red, resembling in color and porous 
texture the volcanic stone called Tezontle used 
so often by the Mexicans and later during the 
Spanish Colonial period The walls are built to 
convey the impression of immense masonry; 
stones varying in size are laid in projecting and 


show 


CXIST al 


traccs 


on each 
side by small deeply recessed windows to meet 
necessary requirements of the plans of the build 
ing, mullioned by coupled columns supporting 
the sculptured lintel above 
remarkable in design. The entire shaft is sculp- 
tured, as is the prototype now at the Mexican 
National Museum that was found in Tula, the 
ancient Toltec city. 


receding planes. These W alls are pierced 


These columns are 


Entrance Lobby (Hall of Inscriptions 


The true principle of the arch was not known 
to the Maya architects, but they built an approx 
As the 


mation to it by a method of corbelling. 
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4 
corbelling was backed up by concrete, it resulted 
in reality in monolithic construction. This 
method of construction naturally limited the 
widths of interiors, the widest known being 
only about fourteen feet, but of lengths up to 
one hundred feet or more. The entrance lobby of 
the Mayan Theatre gives a good illustration of 
the character of Mayan interiors. The rectan- 
gular chamber with its high vaulted ceiling 
illustrates two types of Maya arches. The mas- 
sive structure of the vault, with flat capstone, is 
commonly found in Maya buildings, while the 
arched openings which occur in the medial walls 
above the spring of the vault are of a peculiar 
trefoil shape which is found only in the palace 
at Palenque Chiapas. 

The walls of the lobby from the floor to the 
spring line of the vault are profusely decorated 
with relief work of symbolic motifs. The upper 
band is particularly attractive and archeologi- 

cally interesting, in that it is based on a portion 
of a stele discovered in Yaxillan, Mexico, deal- 
ing with the heavens. The Sky God is seen in 
the center with a moon and the Sun God and 
glyph at either side, while below is a narrow 
band bearing planetary signs. The original carv- 
ing dates from about 490 A. D. The lintels over 
the doors are ornamented with an arrangement 
of shields, feathers and serpent motifs and rest 
on the sculptured jambs and mullions. On each 
side of the mullions appear sculptured figures of 
warriors in full regalia, which stand as guar- 
dians to the entrance of the palace, as it occurs, 
for instance, at El Castillo in Uxmal. They wear 
enormous headdresses, showing a heron’s head, 
feathers, gold and silver ornaments, jeweled 
color ornament, breast brooch and arm and leg 
ringlets. The carving was suggested from a sculp- 
tured stele at Piedras Negras, but is largely an 
original composition. The two end walls of the 


| | 





Panel, “Arrival 
Emperor 
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Panel, “ 


Music and Dance,” 
Emperor’s Hall. 


Designed by F. Cornejo 








lobby are entirely covered with Mayan inscrip- 
tions, glyphs, as found in the Hall of Inscrip- 
tions at Palenque. An interesting feature of the 
lobby worth while studying is the elaborate tile 
floor. This 1 interesting relief is based on a famous 
Zapote wood carving from the altar of the 
Temple of the Sun at Tikal, Guatemala. The 
design is exceptionally elaborate and in execu- 
tion is considered in some ways the most re- 
markable specimen of Maya art. It represents a 
richly costumed personage, holding a standard 
or baton in his right hand; his face framed 1 
the open mouth of a grotesque monster skin. 
He is inclosed by the arched body of a feather 
serpent of remarkable design, the head appear- 
ing at the left. Hovering over the serpent’s 
arched body is a figure of a mythical bird, called 
by some authorities the Fire Bird. The figure is 
seated in a throne seat that is standing on a 
carpeted dais. Three steps covered with inscrip- 
tions lead up to this dais, supported on mon- 
strous and fantastic masks and pigmy-like Atlan- 
tean figures. 

The minor inserts at either side of the big 
centerpiece are priestly figures seated and in the 
attitude of making offerings before a shrine, one 
masked and the other unmasked. These orna- 
mental tile inserts were done in a light buff color 
and are set in a fire-flashed wet tile field, laid in 
a basket pattern. 

The recesses in the trefoiled arches in the vault 
are decorative paintings done in the primitive 
manner, outlined with black and filled with 
simple flat colors employed by the Mayans, as 
founded on the three rare codex or sacred books 
in existence. Over the capstones are other color- 
ful touches of painted decoration, a convention- 
alized mask, and a symbolic representation of 
Tezontemoc, the descending sun. 
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Foyer—Hall of the Feathered Serpents 


The foyer, following the curvature of the back 
wall of the auditorium, is wainscoted to door 
heights with slabs of Zapote wood heavily 
grained and carved with alternating horizontal 
figure designs raised in low relief. These motifs 
are of Inca origin and represent warriors holding 
arrows, one of them wearing a bird mask. In the 
center of the foyer, directly upon entering from 
the vestibule, is again found the Mayan arch 
motif. The archway is closed up with a recessed 
Inca textile design. The arch and stairways lead- 
ing to the second floor are flanked on either side 
by feathered serpent columns supporting the 
frieze of the room, and the ornamental] tile drink- 
ing fountains at either end of this foyer are 
similarly treated. 

The motif of the serpent was the most predom- 
inating factor, both in the spiritual and cultural 
life of the Americans. From their mythology 
the feather serpent represented the unity of 
Quetzal, their sacred bird, God of the Air, and 
Coatl, the snake god of the earth, to the Mayas 
known as Kukulcan, and Quetzalcotal to the 
Aztecs: this divinity in the form of a plumed 
serpent column as found in Chinchen Itza forms 
the main architectural feature of the foyer. 

The head ot the serpent is COV ered with scales; 
its body with graceful arrangement of feathers 
and the conventionalized rattlesnake tail. An 
Atlantean figure holding on his head a shallow 
Indian bow! serves as a drinking fountain, the 
background of which is made of polychrome 
tile with a design of the foliated cross as it 
appears in a Palenquee tablet. The stone frieze 
above the wainscoting forms a continuous band 
of elaborately carved ornament above the entire 
room, typical Mayan mouldings framing this 
section, top and bottom. The frieze of a yellow- 
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ish mustard colored stone shows traces of weath- 
ered polychrome pigments, as do also the ten 
columns. A shiny black base and border of 
material representing obsidian runs around the 
entire room, and is carried along the stairs to 
the second floor. The stairs have obsidian-like 
treads and nosing with tile risers in two colors. 
red and yellow, of a curious Aztec design. A 
plain c carpet in Indian red covers the floor and 
stairs, but is relieved with a border of Quetzal’s 
feathers in golden ochre and bluish green colors 
A shallow coffered ceiling with square pendants 
at intersections of ribs covers the entire room 
The coffer panels are decorated with numerous 
Aztec motifs painted in various highly keyed 
primitive colors representing the twenty-day 
signs, names of towns, and other symbols, some 
casily recognizable as serpent, rabbit, lizard, 
flowers, while others are merely symbols as gold, 
silver, water and other elements 


Auditorium 


Theceiling of theauditorium expresses a wooden 
structure, supported on the (¢ yclope: in Masonry 
walls. It is made to imitate in its finish and 
natural color the Chico Zapote wood, a native 
wood of Central America that is exceedingly 
hard and durable, and was greatly used by the 
Mayas especially in their lintels over openings 
that were richly carved, of which several exam- 
ples are still in existence. 

The center of the ceiling enclosed by the ends 
of the cantilever beams forms a calendar diagram 
illustrating an entire Mayan year of 260 days 
Equal Tonalamatl, based on the fundamental 
row of twenty-day symbols, are distributed as a 

cosmological pictureoy erthefourcardinal points. 

[his feature in its shape was derived from an 
ancient native manuscript. The spaces enclosed 
in these Maltese crosses form four major and four 
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corner panels. The main features of the decora- 
tion of the ceiling are these major panels depict- 
ing ceremonial dances, music and priestly figures 
making offerings to the Sun God. These figures 
in brilliant blues, greens, browns, red and white, 
and outlined in black, are painted upon a bril- 
liant orange background. The four corner panels 
are treated in a similar manner, representing a 
fantastic flowering tree, surmounted by the sacred 
Quetzal bird. Suspended from the center is the 
main lighting fixture of the auditorium, a sun- 
burst design suggested by another ancient codex, 
with Ollin Tonatiuth, the sun in the very center. 
This dark mysterious suspended shadow, appear- 
ing to be made up of antique copper encrusted 
with verdigris and corrosion and inlaid with 
precious and semiprecious jewels such as tur- 
quoise, emeralds, black obsidian glass, shells, 
etc., contrasts pleasingly with the warm, color- 
ful, ‘intensely illuminated ceiling. The center of 
the ceiling is supported by cueitiles er beams 
carved with scales and feathers, as found in the 
Temple of Xochicalco, which terminate in a 
conventionalized snake head. 

Framed between the cantilever beams on the 
four sides are the louvre beams framed angularly 
and perforated for the ventilating system, their 
soffits being decorated with various Indian frets. 
At the four corners are solid wood slabs between 
the cantilever beams, carved in low relief, show- 
ing Quetzalcoatl or his incarnation, inflicting 
self-punishment. This ornament, on red back- 
ground, is high-lighted in orange and retains its 
wooden quality. The soffits of the lateral beams 
at each end of the cantilevers are carved with 
other Indian motifs of Inca origin. These beams 
are strutted up from the wall cornice with solid 
diagonal strut beams, throwing the weight of 
the entire wooden ceiling to the heavy stone 
walls. The triangular spaces between these beams 
are boarded up solid with planking heavily 
grained, showing the joints of the planks, and 
are decorated in alternating stenciled designs of 
grotesque faces and frets. 

The junction between the strut beams and the 
outer lateral beam is held together by a large 
metal staple of antique copper hammered and 
perforated, forming cross arrows on a shield as 
found on the Temple of the Tigers at the Ball 
court at Chinchen Itza. The wooden ceiling does 
not cover the entire auditorium, but stops at the 
main entrance to the balcony, forming a vertical 
truss of primitive framing as suggested in stone 
in the nunnery at Uxmal. This vertical truss is 
also louvred and perforated for the ventilating 
system of the theatre, the bottom chard being 
decorated with heraldic Aztec shields and quivers 
of feathered arrows. At each end of the truss, in 
a solid panel, is painted a plumed serpent whose 
head is decorated with nose plugs and feather 
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headdress. The flame-like object which issues 
from the mouth represents breath, and is an 
exact copy of Maya fresco. 

The ceiling of the upper part of the balcony 
and the immense lintel spanning the entire rear 
wall constitutes another feature of mural decora- 
tion, showing in this case native picture writ- 
ing, illustrating a procession of pilgrims carry- 
ing offerings to a temple that is situated on the 
banks of a lake, with a luminous sun rising over 
the roof of the temple against an intense blue 
sky. 

The rear and side walls of the auditorium are 
built of acoustic plaster, giving the impression 
of Cyclopean masonry. The stones are splayed in 
staggered courses, giving great interest to an 
otherwise plain wall, and serve also on this 
account to help to improve the acoustic qualities 
of the room. The stone blocks retain the natural 
color of the material in a general way, but vary 
into different faint color tones. 

The walls are topped up with a crenellated 
heavy cornice, the main motifs of which are a 
series of projecting stone corbels interspaced 
with metope panels resting on an architrave of 
splayed mouldings, relieved by incised orna- 
ments. The main entrances to the balcony are 
framed with square solid stone piers supporting 
a heavy lintel on brackets, and are covered with 
characteristic sculpture of weird figures and 
forms, as suggested in the monuments at Qui- 
rigua, and with sentinels at the door jambs, as 
found at El Castillo. 

The exit doors are plain openings in the wall 
spanned by a heavy stone lintel, decorated with 
a stencil design of an eagle with outspread 
wings. On the exit doors are other stencil de- 
signs of warriors with eagle headdresses, spears 
and shields, known as the Knights of the Eagle, 
done in various colors. The rear and side walls 
below the balcony are covered with Chico 
Zapote wood wainscoting, up to the balcony 
ceilings, built of diagonal stiles inserted with 
carved panels. The doors to the entrance foyer 
are framed with solid wood posts, decorated 
on the face with square inscriptions. The exit 
doors on the sides are in one case merely a hole 
cut through the panels, while the others are 
framed with sculptured jambs and lintels. 

All these doors are sand-blasted on the audi- 
torium side in very interesting designs continu- 
ing Over both leaves of the door, showing a 
twining serpent with a human face emerging 
from its distended jaws, spearing a kneeling 
figure; glyphs, halos and strange plant forms 
complete the composition. 

The balcony ceiling is a wood-beam design. 
The beams are ornamented with various deco- 
rative motifs derived principally from Aztec pot- 
tery, concentric circles, parallel lines, bird sym- 
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bols, wave motifs and serpent designs. The panels 
between the wood beams convey the idea of 
precious metal castings of gold and silver bars, 
embossed with ornaments and inlaid with tur- 
quoise, obsidian, emeralds and coral in the style 
of the Aztec mosaic work as found in the jewelry 
and in inlaid masks. 

The outer edge of the ceiling on the soffit of 
the stone balcony rail is a series of shields imi- 
tating the manner in which the Aztec warriors 
covered their quilted wooden shields with beau- 
tifully colored feather mosaic work in heraldic 
designs, in which the Aztecs excel. The face of 
this stone balcony rail is ornamented with an 
effective motif suggested by the carvings on the 
famous temple at Xochicalco (Hill of Flowers). 


PAC 


The focal point of interest in the theatre 1s 
naturally the proscenium arch, an innovation in 
this building, and a bold departure from the 
traditional treatment of the proscenium was to 
frame the stage entirely with heavy bas-relief. 
The stage 1s divided into three parts, the main 
stage and two tableau stages. This division was 
obtained by the use of 1 group of ponderous 
monoliths in the form of: square picrs, or steles. 
The precedent for these monoliths is found in 
the early Mayan cities in the form of sculptured 
monuments. 


In the ancient city of Quirigua in Guatemala 
there stands today a group of stone monuments 
buried in the dense jungles of Central America. 
These sculptures are of two classes, tall slender 
shafts, known as stela, thought to have chro- 
nological significance, and low massive forms 
sometimes referred to as altars. There are thir- 
teen in number and they range from 11 to 26 
feet in height; the oldest recording the date 490 
A. D. These masterpieces of aboriginal art have 
been incorporated and form the feature of the 
proscenium arch of the Mayan Theatre. 

The replicas, to be found in the museum at San 
Diego, enabled the architects and sculptors to 
study their wealth of ornament, feeling of model- 
ing and texture. Slightly redesigned, these enor- 
mous figures, the tallest measuring thirty-one 
feet, frame and separate the three stages of the 
theatre. 

They are elaborately carved with presentations 
of richly appareled personages, associated sym- 
bolic devices and glyphic inscriptions. The orig- 
inals were doubtless erected to serve as memorials 
of personages who occupied high positions as 
priests or rulers. The stela in the Mayan Thea- 
tre show a male figure of a heavy type with 
thick lips, narrow eyes and pointed Egyptian- 
like beard. The figure stands on a grotesque 
mask, his head crowned with tall feather head- 
dress, is dressed in a velvet short embroidered 
skirt, heavily ornamented, sandals on his feet 
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and holds with his right hand a mannikin scep- 
tre or ceremonial bar. 

The seated figure from one of the altar carvings, 
known as the great turtle of Quirigua and con- 
sidered as the crowning achievement of native 
American art, has been introduced on the 
brackets supporting the main lintel. The lintels 
are of huge proportions, sculptured with war- 
rior figures, serpent motif, planetary glyphs and 
the mythical fire bird over the top of each stele; 
the center is decorated with a bat god and a sun 
symbol. The lintels over the side stages are 
treated in a similar manner, but are subordinated 
to the main lintels. Like the Greeks, the Maya 
painted their stone sculpture; the entire monu- 
ment seems to have been painted over by a single 
tint. In other cases details of ornament were 
picked out in contrasting tones. The colors were 
usually applied in a fairly definite way; red for 
flesh tones, blue and green for ornaments, and 
feathers painted green to represent the plumage 
of the favorite Quetzal bird. 

The finish of the proscenium, like all the rest 
of the stone work, is in a warm grayish tone, 
showing very definite faces of color, weathered 
and aged but growing more definite toward the 
center. 

* Curtains 

The asbestos curtain carries in its design, prim- 
itive treatment and color, the general feeling 
and decorative scheme of the theatre. It repre- 
sents an elaborate, fantastic tropical scene with 
strange vegetation, birds and animals. The sum- 
mit of a temple pyramid appears at the back- 
ground, while the foreground is occupied with 
an ensemble of standing and kneeling figures 
holding banners and offerings before a king who 
stands on a stone altar. The asbenen curtains on 
the side stages are arrangements from the famous 
altar slabs found at Palenque. The one at the 
right-hand side presents two priestly figures in 
the act of making offerings. One of them stands 
upon the back of a small masked figure, while in 
the center of the composition are two other 
figures clothed in jaguar skins supporting an 
elaborate platform upon which is the sun shield 
with expanded eyes and protruding tongue. Dis- 
tributed at each side and center are columns of 
glyphic inscriptions; a band of planetary signs 
and a border of Quetzal feathers appear below. 

The left curtain is somewhat similar in design, 
with the exception of the central portion, w hich 
is here occupied by a cross-shaped tree, perched 
on the top of w hich is a Quetzal. In contrast 
with the elaborate asbestos curtain is the grand 
drape, symmetrical and extremely simple and 
conventionalized in its composition. Between 
the silhouette of two pyramids terminated with 
the snake heads there stands a priestly figure in 
the attitude of adoration to the god of the day, 


[Concluded on page 41] 
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interesting essay in exotic deco- 
ration a la Hindu—inspired 
chiefly by the Temple of Angkor, 
a great monument of Indian art 
that has been the admiration of 
the world for thirteen centuries. The intricate 
carving, the multiplicity of motifs, that are 
to be found in that ancient masterpiece, fur- 
nished an abundance of material upon which to 
draw in arranging the decorative treatment of a 
twentieth-century playhouse. Every effort was 
made to produce a truly magnificent and yet 
modern interpretation of the greatest perfection 
of Hindu art. 





* * * 


Inspiration for Ornamental Plastering 
of Oriental Theatre 
The Temple of Angkor Vat, built in the early 
centuries following the coming of Christ, by a 
people long since lost to the pages of history as 
to whence they came and the manner of their 
passing—the Khmers, under the leadership of 
their founder Pres-Thang—is one of the remain- 
ing architectural triumphs of an early era. To- 
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day it stands remote from human habitation, 
towering above the jungle, withstanding rav- 
ages of time, as dominant in its majestic grandeur 
as in the days when it was peopled with wor- 
shipers in that far-off country in the Orient that 
we now know as Cambodia. 

Such is the inspiration that gives us the in- 
terior of Tibbett’s new Oriental Theatre, in al] 
its architectural character authentic as to style 
and ornamentation of the period and particular 
influence. 

The modeling and execution of all of the 
plaster ornamentation, that in this theatre in- 
terior so faithfully shows the influence of the 
Angkor Vat, is the work of Adrian Voisin, 
schooled in the Beaux Arts, Paris, under Atonin 
Mercier, and the modeling staff and shop per- 
sonnel of the David L. Hoggan Ornamental 
Plaster and Stone Industries, working hand in 
hand with Thomas and Mercier, architects. This 
industry, headquartered in Portland, Oregon, 
bears an enviable reputation for the artistry in- 
corporated in its product. 

* * “k 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FOR MARCH 
SHOWS INCREASE 
Los Angeles 
Construction activities in Los Angeles showed a sharp 
increase in March as compared with February, but fell 
a little short of the record set in the same month of 1927 
Number of permits totaled 3278 as against 3036 for Febru- 
ary and 3576 for March, 1927. The valuation reached 


Sw 


$9,701,942 as against $7,947,728 during February and 
$11,111,774 last March 

A check of leading architects and contractors indicates a 
larger volume of work in progress than for a number of 
months past. As a consequence the industry is optimistic 
and predicts a year’s record exceeding that of 1927 

Sacramento 

Building permits issued during March in Sacramento 
amounted to $728,388, which is an increase over the pre 
vious month and March of 1927. Of this amount, $313,162 
will be spent for one-family dwellings 


Oakland 


Five hundred and eighty permits were issued in Oakland 
for buildings valued at $1,925,578. This represents con- 
siderable increase over corresponding month of last year. 


Berkeley 
Berkeley likewise exceeded the total amount of building 
permits for March, 1927; 192 permits 


San Francisco 


Building operations during March exceeded January or 
February, the total for this month being $4,240,494 with 


856 permits. The total for January was $3,710,925 and 
February $2,398,450. The total for March, 1927, was 
$2,582,015 


Permits issued for March include a pier project for the 
State Harbor Board to cost $900,000. Of the total amount, 
$1,864,638 is to be spent for homes 
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A Man Who Made His Mark 


N THE PASSING of Charles Peter Weeks, 

the architectural profession loses a mem- 
ber who was not alone an architect of great 
ability and of fine personal quality, but also 
one who had unusual opportunity and who 
fulfilled in high measure the obligations 
which great opportunity brings. 

Mr. Weeks was fortunate in receiving com- 
missions for many buildingsonthetops of San 
Francisco's famous hills. As the result of his 
creative vision, the city is crowned by a 
group of towers that will bring joy and 
inspiration for generations to come. Many 
other buildings, public and private, have 
contributed to his high reputation. His 
record of achievement is a noble one; and 
although his friends and admirers in the 
profession, and the leaders of the community 
which he enriched so greatly, will mourn 
his premature death, yet there remains a 
sense of thankfulness that such a man lived, 
and gave so much to the world. 


Americand 


T IS PROPER and fitting that space should be 

devoted in our museums to historical records 
of American life and customs, in various eras, at 
successive stages of ethnological, cultural, po- 
litical, architectural development. 

When an entire building is erected as a record 
of one of our earliest American civilizations. 
especially a building dedicated to the daily use 
of the public, by the thousands, and used for 
purposes of entertainment so that an audience 
remains for some space of time, it 1s worthy of 
comment. 

In a museum, people as a rule walk through the 

various rooms at a fairly continuous gait, and 
are apt to depart with a confused jumble of im- 
pressions. In the Mayan Theatre (illustrated in 
this issue) people will have time to form a fairly 
definite idea of Aztec art, religion, customs; the 
building cannot help but be an educative in- 
fluence. One may not think this beautiful; one 
must admit that it arouses interest; and one must 
admire the skill displayed in design and execu- 
tion. One of many unusual features, the treat- 


ment of concrete and stucco, as to texture, color, 


EDITORIAL 


modeling, is unique and effective. The building 

is the result of long and painstaking research and 

application; it deserves respectful consideration 
* * * 
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DESCRIPT THEATRE 
that rises before him in its graduations of fiery 
colors. 
Me Rzanine— E mperor's Hall 

The main stairs leading from the entrance foyer 
lead to the mezzanine lounge, which is of a 
similar shape and of the same dimensions as the 
foyer below. The striking architectural feature 
is the arrangement of the massive stone beams 
supporting the balcony above 
is entirely decorated with 
stone beams, \ 


The mezzanine 
Aztec designs. The 
varying in grayish warm tones, are 
richly decorated with stenciled designs that are 
both authentic and used to give a maximum of 
color harmony and variety. A procession of war- 
riors with banners and shields, a fr agment from 
the frieze around the so-called sacrificial stone 
illustrating the victories of Emperor Tizoc, 
eagles, serpents, monkeys, turtles and fish, are 
amongst the many decorative designs used. A 
black shiny belt course suggesting obsidian, en- 
crusted with a small eagle head, divides the 
walls at door heights. The walls between this 
belt course and the floor are constructed of large 
blocks of masonry of a reddish color. The eight 
panels formed above by the spacing of the ceil- 
ing beams are decorated with hand- painted 
murals, done in the same manner as the ancient 
manuscripts or sacred books. Each is in itself a 
complete composition, showing the Aztec form 
of picture writing, and illustrates also 
historical events and customs. 

The four panels at the left hand of the central 
platform depict the immigration of the Aztecs, 
foundation of Tenochtitlan (Mexico (¢ itv), a 
marriage ceremony and the sacred fire, while the 
other four are self-torture, music and dance, the 
great temple and the arrival of the Spaniards 

Over the central platform stands the manly 
figure of Cuauhtemoc (Descending Eagle), the 
indomitable last emperor of the Aztec dynasty 
He wears a green feather robe with his symbol, 
short fringe and jewel skirt, leggings and san 
dals. The figure is in an attitude of defiance, un 
armed, and is haloed by a plumed golden sun 
symbol, the banner of his race. This original 
conception is the culminating part of the decora 
tion of the Emperor's Hall. 
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eg brick isin great demand 
PS y among Southern Cali- 
fornia architects and owners. It | 
makes possible a wall of rich 
texture and striking beauty— 
with variegated colors ranging 
| from the dark blues through the 
| browns to the reds and salmons. 
Architects are specifying it both 
for residence and commercial 
work. It enables them to achieve 

effects that have never before 

been possible with econom- 

ical common brick. 
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A Miracle of Modern Renaissance 


For many years the walls, ceiling, columns, of this entrance hall 
stood in plaster finish, painted in a monotone of pale tan + + + 
They have now blossomed forth, transformed into a brilliant, 

colorful expression of the Italian Renaissance + » + relief orna- 
ment in antique gilt» » » charming panel motifs in soft but rich 
colors’ » » columns veined in black and gold and lacquer finished 
to an amazing effect of marble» »» mirrored panels to double the 
values of space and color » ¢ » this hall now fulfills its function 
par excellence » -Clinton Cafeteria, Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 

A. Quandt & Sons, Painters and Decorators {since 1885} 
374 Guerrero Street, San Francisco, California 





“Co-operation for Quality”’ 


Quandt quality is available for ~ small job as well as the large 7 Complete decorative color schemes 
desi igned ani 1 furni shed * Our operations are State-wide 
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NEXT MEETING 

The next regular meeting of the Northern California 
Chapter, A. I. A., will be held at the Hotel Mark Hop- 
kins on Tuesday, April 24, at 6:30 p. m. Dinner will be 
served at $1.50 per plate. 

While regular business will be transacted at this meet 
ing, the Entertainment Committee is planning to make it 
a big Spring Jinks. 


MARCH, 1928, MEETING 
The regular meeting of the Northern California Chapter, 
A. I. A., was held at the Hotel Mark Hopkins on Tues 
day, March 27. The meeting was called to order by 
President Harris C. Allen at 6:30 p. m. 

The following members were present: Harris C. Allen, 
G. F. Ashley, Wm. Clement Ambrose, John Bakewell, Jr., 
Edward G. Bolles, Morris M. Bruce, Wm. K. Bartges, 
John H. Christie, Ernest Coxhead, Jas. S. Dean, John J 
Donovan, Albert J. Evers, W. B. Farlow, Wm. |. Garren, 
W.C. F. Gillam, E. H. Hildebrand, Wm. C. Hays, Lewis 
P. Hobart, John Galen Howard, Lester Hurd, Creston H 
Jensen, R. W. Jeans, Geo. R. Klinkhardt, Leffler B. 
Miller, Chas. F. Masten, Chas. F. Maury, A. McF 
McSweeney, Jas. H. Mitchell, William Mooser, Jas. T 
Narbett, E. L. Norberg, Sidney B. Newsom, Harris Os 
born, Jas. W. Reid, Albert Schroepfer, Ralph Wyckoff, 
Clarence R. Ward. 

Messrs. Andrew P. Hill and Mark T. Jorgensen were 
present by invitation 

MINUTES 
The minutes of the previous meeting were accepted as 
published. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 
The Secretary read a letter from the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, inviting the members of our Chapter 
to the Conference at Bath on June 20 to 23, inclusive, of 
this year. 

Mr. John Galen Howard submitted the following reso 
lution on the sad death of our fellow member, Charles 
Peter Weeks, which occurred on March 24th: 


“In the death of Charles Peter Weeks this com- 
munity has suffered a heavy loss. Having come to 
San Francisco as a young man not long before the 
disaster of 1906, Mr. Weeks was in a position to 
lend an effective hand to the rehabilitation of the 
devastated city. His distinguished ability, training, 
and experience enabled him, later, to extend his 
activities as an architect throughout California, 
where the good influence of his work will be perma- 
nently felt. His fine public buildings at Sacramento 
and the group of his great hotels in San Francisco 
are, among others, monuments which give luster to 
his fame. His long and devoted service as an active 
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DIRECTORS 
Joun Kzip, Jr., three years 
James S. Dean, three years 
Earce B. Bertz, two years 
Frep H. Meyer, 


J.S. FaArRwWEATHER, One year 


W.C. Hays, one year 


two vears 


member of this Chapter, and his personal qualities, 
of steadfastness, sincerity, and warmth of heart, 
have endeared his memory to the architectural pro 
fession and to a large circle of friends 

“It is with deep sorrow that the Northern Califor 
nia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
records its loss and extends its sympathy to the 
widow and family 
and the Secre 
tary was instructed to spread the resolution on the min 
utes and to send a copy to Mr. Weeks’ family 


The resolution was unanimously adopted 


Mr.Wm.C. Hays submitted the following resolution 


“Whereas, The Northern California Chapter, the 
American Institute of Architects, learns that the 
construction now in progress at Grace Cathedral 
promises to be the forerunner of still greater acti, 
itv; and 

“Whereas, This Chapter recognizes as inherent in 
certain types of building enterprises (such, notably, 
as Civic centers, expositions, cathedrals) that special 
significance which properly justifies their being fos 
tered by our body; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Chapter believes that this 
cathedral project offers to bring to our community a 
noble example ot ecclesiastical Gothic architecture 
such as will enrich us in inspirational and cultural 


values; 
“That the site is one offering a rare opportunity 
and, further, that the studies already shown fore 


shadow a fabric of distinguished architectural char 
acter, destined to become another of those major 
accomplishments in which the people may well take 
pride e 


The resoluti nit | lopted and the Secr 
1€ resolution was unanimously ado} ted and the secre 


tary was instructed to send a copy to the bishop of the 


dioc ese 


The following delegates were elected to the Sixty-first 
Annual Convention at St. Louis on May 16, 17, 18 next 
Messrs. John Galen Howard, Warren C. Perry, James 
Narbett, Henry H. Gutterson, Jas. $. Dean, F. ]. DeLong 
champ and Harris C. Allen. Mr. Will G. Corlett was 
elected first alternate delegate, and the entire Institute 
membership of the Chapter as other alternates 

The President announced that the State of New York is 
considering a law that places the State architect under 
the jurisdiction of the State engineer. In accordance with 
a national movement of the Institute, a resolution was 
passed, instructing the Secretary to write a letter of pro 
test to the proper officials in New York State 

The President announced the election of Mr. W. G. | 
Gillam to Chapter Associateship, and the appointment 
of Mr. Lester Hurd on the Membership Committee 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Mr. Wm. L. Garren reported for the Committee on Quan 
tity Survey. The committee found that it was not oppor- 
tune to indorse the quantity survey at this time. The re- 
port was unanimously accepted. 

Mr. E. L. Norberg reported the completion of three 
standard symbol sheets and stated that further work is in 
progress by the Committee on Drafting Room and Office 
Standards. The intention of presenting these symbols for 
national adoption Was announced. 

Mr. Mark T. Jorgensen reported for the Committee on 
Organization of State Association of California Archi- 
tects, and read the proposed preamble of the constitution. 


PROGRAM 
The President called on Mr. Lewis P. Hobart, who gave 
. most interesting history of the design of Grace Cathe- 
ir and a description of its pr incipal features and details. 
r. James Mitchell gave an informal talk on residence 
ae 

Mr. Andrew P. Hill, head the Division of School 
Planning of the State Department of Education at Sacra- 
mento, spoke to the Chapter on his work in his recently 
created position in the department, and on school plan- 
ning in general. The profession is particul arly fortunate 
in having the cooperation of Mr. Hill in his constructive 
and helpful attitude toward the work of school planning. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 

of aK 4 

MYRON HUNT HONORED BY PASADENA CITIZENS 
Within the building for which he was being honored, 
Myron Hunt, Pasadena citizen and distinguished South- 
land architect, received the Arthur Noble medal, given 
annually for civic service and awarded to Mr. Huntfor his 
architectural work on Pasadena Public Library. With the 
donor of the medal in attendance and before an audience 
of several hundred people, Mr. Hunt received the honor 
at the hands of Clayton R. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of city directors, following glowing tributes to 
his art and abilitv by Dr. Leslie E. Learned, rector of All 
Saints Episcopal Church, and George A. Damon, con- 
sulting engineer. 

E mph: sizing in One more particul, ar the ever-dev eloping 
spirit of esthetics characteristic of the community, 
Arthur Noble must have taken pride in seeing the medal 
for 1927 bestowed with such unanimity of Opinion on an 
architect whose fame has spread beyond the city and 
whose work had a decided influence in the development 
of California architecture. Californian, indeed, did Mr. 
Hunt the beautiful structure which brought 
him the golden token of the city’s esteem; and while it 
was for his achievement in creating the library building 


classify 


during the late year that the award was given, the 
speakers implied that the honoring of Mr. Hunt was 


in reality the recognition of intangible ideals that would 
have an interest for generations yet 
* * } 
ANNUAL ALUMNI EXHIBIT 
May 7th will mark the opening of the annual exhibition 
of the Schoo! of Architecture, University of California, 
of the work of its alumni. The exhibition will be open 
two weeks and will consist of photographs and plans of 
executed works and perspective sketches and plans of the 
school’s graduates of any vear. The showi ing will be hung 
in Architectural Hall, located close to the north gate of 
the California campus and will be open continuously dur- 
ing the two weeks. 


to come. 


a 4 * 
The Gypsum Industries, 844 Rush street, Chicago, an- 
nounce publics ition Of a new treatise on “Gypsum Parti- 


tion Tile.” ¢ opies will be supplied on request to above 
address. 








COAST ARCHITECT 


A $1,000 scholarship, designed to promote the develop- 
ment of architecture in wood, has been made available in 
the College of Architecture, University of Washington, 
Seattle, by the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 

In giving the scholarship, the bureau recommended 
that it be awarded to the outstanding junior in the Col- 
lege of Architecture at the University during the latter 
part of the winter quarter, and that during the following 
spring quarter the student selected familiarize himself 
with the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest, the 
different woods, mill methods, gradings, etc. 

The student, according to the plan, will then spend two 
months at the Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, near 
Paris, France. From there he will go to Switzerland, 
where he will study wood construction and prepare 
measured detail drawings of at least two outstanding 
chalets. The bureau has recommended that when the 
student returns to complete his school work, the materia] 
he dev oe ed under the terms of the scholarship be pub- 
lished and made available to architects and others inter- 
ested. 

Members of the University’s architectural faculty have 
awarded the scholarship to Jack Peterson. 

* * % 

Architectural draftsman wishes position. Over 25 years’ 
experience in architects’ offices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles; mostly San Francisco; competent on plans, 
elevations, sections, scale details and full-size details; 
good designer; good on free-hand drawing, perspectives 
in pencil, ink or water color. Quick and neat worker; 
have samples of work and recommendations to show if 
granted interview. Married. Willing to work for very 
low terms. Address Box F, Pacific Coast Architect. 

k * * 

Introduction of ultra-violet-ray glass on the Pacific 
Coast for use in homes, office buildings, schools and hos- 
pitals in place of ordinary window glass, is announced by 
W. P. Fuller & Co. The value of this glass, known as 
Helioglass, lies in the fact that it transmits the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun along with light, whereas ordinary 
window glass excludes the health-giving rays. 

* * * 

Architect H. A. Minton, Bank of Italy Building, San 
Francisco, is preparing preliminary drawings for the 
first unit of a three-story and basement reinforced con- 
crete school building to be erected in San Francisco by 
the St. Bridget’s School. The total cost will be $3 50,000. 

* a *K 

Architect Clarence Tantau, Shreve Building, San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing plans for a two-story frame and stucco 
residence to be erected in the Seacliff District by Mr. 
Allan MacDonald of the firm of MacDonald & Kahn, 
contractors, Financial Center Building, San Francisco. 

* * + 

Architect William H. Weeks, Hunter-Dulin Building, 
San Francisco, has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a four-story and basement steel frame and brick apart- 
ment building to be erected in Berkeley. Building to cost 
$115,000. 

* * * 

Architect Arlos R. Sedgley, and William R. Erskine, 
Associate, formerly located in the Kerskhoff Building, 
have moved to 816 Architects Building, Los Angeles. 

*K ok * 

Architect H. Nickerson announces a 

dress to 224 Security Building, Pasadena, 
* K oe 


change of ad- 
California. 


Gerald J. Fitzgerald, architect, has moved to 112 Upper 
Terrace, San Francisco. 

* * a” 
Architect H. Roy Kelley is now located at 11 
tects Building, Los Angeles. 


2 Archi- 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


The April meeting of the San Francisco Architectural 
Club was held on the evening of March 4th. The business 
session was given over to the ) 


discussion of minor and 
miscellaneous 


matters. The class committee 
chairman reported that the engineering class has increased 
its membership to 15, and the class in principles of 
architectural details, which started with five members, 
now has 14. 

The annual club picnic will be held May 6th at 
shall’s Park, Saratoga. 

Two speakers were present and the business session was 
cut short to give them suitable audience. The nature, 
uses and possibilities of Tennessee red cedar were briefl) 
explained by a Mr. Watts, representing the Tennessee Red 
Cedar Company. The second speaker was a Mr. Slack, 
who is attached to San Quentin Prison as an instructor 
in the department for industrial and trade 
among the inmates of that institution. Slack presented 
an interesting discussion of the work and progress made 


business 


Mar 


training 
| 


by the classes in drafting and construction work that 
have been held for some years now. It is the purpose of 
this instruction to give its students an understanding and 
practical working familiarity with the simple funda 
mentals of drafting and construction work so that upon 
their release they will experience little difficulty in ob 
taining well-paying employment and even being able to 
fill minor positions of responsibility. The classes have 
been growing in size from year to year and records of its 
former students show that the training received has, as a 
whole, been of constructive value to them in enabling 
them to relocate themselyes in society and direct their 
lives along lines of positive and enduring value 
: . . 

ARCHITECTS’ LEAGUE OF HOLLYWOOD 
March was an exceptionally busy month for the Archi 
tects’ League of Hollywood, being marked by the annual 
art exhibition of the organization and several special 
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luncheons, 
that ev The art exhibit 
last two weeks 


unctions in connection witl 
the 


Art 


was a signal success 
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which took place during 
in March was held 


n the California 
Club's quarters in Los Angeles, and 


ent 


1 Variety 


ly 


" . . WO} trend | 
from the standpoint of attendance, excellence an 


1. An average of 
attended the showing 


7 ] 
of works entere persons dal 


] ; | + \ 
It is also a point to be noted wit 


some satisfaction that financial returns from the entrance 


fees charged were suffcient to pay all the expenses of the 
exhibition 


On March 


On acoustics, Pave a 


ist Professor Verne O 
talk on “Elementary 
which was ' { most helpful and practical in 


On March 20th the club had 


son, author 


” 
Acoustics 
its nature 


speaker Fritz Burns 


Knud 


ote 


for a 


vice-presi lent and general manager of Dickenson & G 

lespie, prominent realtors and subdividers of Southert 
California. Burns’ subject was “Relations of the Arch 

tect with the Subdivider” and as a means of coordinating 
the efforts of these two workers, the speaker suggested 
what he termed subdivision boards of architectural cor 
trol. Such boards, consisting of architects, would be 
appointed in given districts and it would be their func 


r 
t 
t 


] 1 
tion to consult and cooperate with any subdividers open 


ing tracts in their district. Before approval would be 
given to the plans and marketing of the tract, it would 
have to meet such requirements of building restrictions 
architectural restrictions, landscaping, etc., as the cor 
trol board deemed suitable to the circumstances. Th« 
club members were favorably impressed with Burns 
views and ideas and suggestions were made that the 
club lend him support in furthering his ideas 


ALAMEDA COUNTY SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
On April 2d the Alameda County Society of Architects 


assembled ata specially called luncheon meet tor the in 


formal discussion of a number of pertinent and pressing 
consideration 


issues; chief among them being a 


‘ ’ { L-} 14 | 
and means by which the citv of Oakland could be aroused 


in the question of planning for a suitable civic cente 
Since the first move relative to the fostering of such public 
interest logically lies within the architect professio1 
of the citv, it was voted that President Chester H. M 
appoint a committee of three to organize an inforn 
competition among Oakland architects for a compr 
hensive plan covering a group of civic buildings and 
their surrounding settings. Miller has named E. G 


Bangs, W.R. Yelland and Harris Allen for this committee 
Oakland 


for some vears a Civic auditorium 


Asa nucleus ror a Civic center, has possesse | 


located on the south 


direc [ ly 


From time to time there ha 


side of East Twelfth 
ing Lake Merritt 


of building a 


street across from and fac 


' 1 
S peen talk 


new museum to provide suitable quarters 
for one that for many vears has been housed in an old 
frame residence on the shores of Lake Merritt. The Oak 
land library is a somewhat ancient building, situated ona 
downtown street, which was once a quiet residential 
district and an ideal and convenient site, but is now of 
a nondescript character, owing to the presence of bus 


ness structures, apartment houses an 1 broken-down res 
It will only be a matter of time when a city as 
large as Oakland and of such rapid growth will be forced 


dences 


building 


ln? 


library 
doubtful if there 


to the issue of a 
As yet it is 


new 


is any general conceptior 


among the citizens of the citv for the need and the crea 
































































































48 
tion of a plan whereby the existing auditorium, the 
talked-of museum, the inevitable library and such other 
public structures as the future cultural progress of the 
city may require will be grouped in a location eminently 
fitted to provide a background for them and so located 
individually as to provide a unified, logical, convenient 
scheme. A competition such as the architectural society 
proposes to sponsor will, at least, bring forth a composite 
picture to present to the public mind and thereby focus its 
attention upon the problem and the need for exercising 


foresight, rather than hindsight, in its ultimate solution. 
* * * 


LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
The regular monthly meeting of the Los Angeles Archi- 
tectural Club, held March 20th, was designated as 
“Bridge Night” and given over to the discussion of design 
and construction of bridges. 

Merrill Butler, engineer in charge of bridge design for 
the city of Los Angeles, spoke at some length on bridges, 
developing i in detail many interesting factors inv olved in 
the design and construction of their several types. Illus- 
trative of Butler's talk were displayed a number of blue- 
prints, which have been prepared under his direction for 
Los Angeles bridges. There were also on display drawings 
and blueprints of the new Arlington Bridge, Washington, 
D. C., the work of McKin, Meade and White. 

Professor Walter Syivestar Hertzog was also to have 
spoken on “The Historical Romance of American Bridges,’ 
but changed to tell of his experiences as a collector of 
rare books and manuscripts—a subject which he handled 
in a most entertaining manner. 

President George P. Hales introduced 15 new club 
members, who have been enrolled as a result of the Bigger 
Membership drive now under way. 

On March 31st the problem for the Fontainebleau 
Scholarship at “the School of Architecture, U. S. C., and 
of the Los Angeles Atelier was given out. Funds for this 
scholarship were derived from the second annual archi- 
tectural ball held in February by the Southern California 
Chapter, A. I. A., the Los Angeles Architectural Club 
and the Los Angeles Atelier. 

* * * 
OREGON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The time and attention of the Oregon State Chapter, 
A. 1. A., during the month of March was, and for April 
as well, occupied with exhibitions and inspection tours 
of one kind and another. On March 24th the staff and 
students of the School of Architecture and Allied Arts of 
the University of Oregon were the guests of the Chapter 
upon a tour of inspection of buildings, recently erected in 
and about Portland, which possess unusual architectural 
merit or interest. The day was ended by a dinner and this 
occasion was rendered both amusing and hilarious by 
turning each one present into a society reporter of ne 
affair. This was done by providing each diner with ; 
typed resume of the day’s activities and tour, and leaving 
blanks in which were to be written appropriately descrip- 
tive adjectives. As reporters and journalists, the Chapter 
members and their young guests displayed unexpected 
versatility, thus leading the reader of a typical report to 
the conclusion that, while the great art of architecture 
may be the gainer through these people casting their lot 
with it, the great art of letters is in some respects prob- 
ably the loser. 

On April ist there was opened in the Portland Museum 
an exhibit of the work of the staff and students of the 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts of the University 
of Oregon, which was sponsored by the Oregon Chapter, 
A. 1. A. The exhibit was open until April 8th and during 
the week of April gth was shown in the Meier & Frank 

Department Store, Portland, Oregon. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
The two hundred and thirty-second meeting of the 
Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the 

California Art Club on March 2oth. An exhibition of 
architecture, allied arts and crafts at the Club and the 
attendance of members of the Architects’ League of 
Hollywood added greatly to the interest of the meeting. 

Mr. David J. Witmer, former Chapter President, was 
honored by the presentation of a gold watch from the 
Chapter and by a speech by Mr. Myron Hunt in which 
was expressed the appreciation of the members for the 
strenuous work and splendid personal attributes of Mr. 
Witmer. 

A report was made by Mr. Walter S. Davis on a pro- 
gram prepared under the auspices of the Chapter for a 
Fontainebleau Scholarship and the announcement of the 
competition for this scholarship was presented to the 
Chapter. The program states that the issuing of the proj- 
ect, which is a Class A, Beaux Art problem, will be on 
March 31st, at the University of Southern California, 
that the closing date is May 14th, and that informa- 
tion may be secured from Mr. C. R. Johnson, School of 
Architecture, University of Southern California. 

The attention of the Chapter was Called to the cam- 
paign by the University of California for funds for its 
various schools and departments. Mr. Sumner P. Hunt 
addressed the meeting, urging the support of the archi- 
tects so that the School of Architecture might share in 
the efforts and benefits of the drive. The history, objects 
and standard of work of the school were outlined by 
Mr. A. C. Weatherhead and the Chapter adopted a reso- 
lution pledging its aid to the School of Architecture. 

President Pierpont Davis spoke on the Exhibition of 
Architecture, Allied Arts and Crafts under the auspices 
of the Architects’ League of Hollywood and told of the 
splendid cooperation of the League with the Chapter. 
President Roth of the League and Mr. R. C. Flewelling 
responded in behalf of the League. 

BS * * 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, I. A. 
The March meeting of the Washington ‘as Chapter, 
A. I. A., held March 1st, was marked by a discussion of 

“India, Her People, Customs and Architecture,” by Fritz 
Kunz, who for some years resided in that country. 

After discussing the geography and people of India, the 
speaker sought to show that its architecture is a logical 
expression of the dominant characteristics in these two 
factors. The most notable architectural works of the 
country are palaces and buildings devoted to religious 
purposes, ol Oe form and design of these are symbolical 
interpretations of the religious and spiritual thought 
which figures so largely in the mind and life of the people 
and creative workers of this old civilization. Kunz had an 
abundance ‘of photographs to illustrate his points and 

talk. Among these were some interior views of the 
famous Taj Mahal at Agra, not generally familiar or 
often seen in this country. These Taj Mahal interiors 
showed clearly the marvelous craftsmanship and design 
for which the building i is world famous. Speaking of the 
structure, Kunz set it down not as an isolated phenom- 
enon but a culmination of several preceding periods and 
phases in the architectural development of Indian thought 
and civilization. 

On March roth the Chapter called a special City Plan- 
ning luncheon meeting. Harland Bartholomew, who was 
consultant to the Seattle Zoning Commission, was pres- 
ent in the city on that date and was the special guest of 
the Chapter. Besides a goodly number of the Chapter 
members, the luncheon was attended by several members 
of the Seattle City Planning Commission. An informal 
discussion on city planning problems took place and 
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Bartholomew spoke briefly on pertinent Seattle issues, 
city planning problems in other cities and how they are 
being met and answered several questions put to him by 
those present 

The Washington Chapter members are now engaged i 
an advertising experiment of some interest, which seems 
to be productive of constructive results. The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer had been running in its Sunday editions 
a small-house plan service of poor architectural character 
Upon protest from the Chapter the paper agreed to dis 
continue this and turn the space over to the Chapter for 
advertising and illustration of good small-house work 
The Chapter’s contract runs for six months and already 
Mr. Loveless of the Advertising Committee reports that 
a number of inquiries have been received by him about 
the small houses shown in the Post-Intelligencer. Mr 
Vogel, chairman of the Public Information Committee, 
has a scrap book of clippings on the Chapter and the 
individual members, which have appeared since this 
campaign began running and as a direct result of it 

Recent additions to the membership roster of the Chapter 
are William Aitken, John T. Jacobsen and Albin Shay 

During the February business session, which this pub 
lication was unable to report, a letter from the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., regarding employment 
of local architects on Federal buildings in Seattle was 
After considerable discussion, it was voted 
that President Ford appoint a committee to take up the 
subject with the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which 
maintains an agent in Washington, D. C., and who in 
turn might be able to personz lly bring the matter before 
the Secretary of the and influence him in the 
desired direction. 

Mr. Thomas, head of an investigating committee on 
the new King county jail, reported that his committee 
had held conferences with the mayor, the citv council, 
police, health and judiciary departments with the result 
that it was now decided to add five more stories to the 
city-county building and to provide garage space under 
City Hall Park, keeping the construction sufficiently low 
sO as not to interfere with the existing surface planting 
It was voted that Chairman Thomas consult with the 
Citizens’ Committee to ascertain if it would accept the 
advisory services of the Chapter in this proposed con 
struction. 


discussed 


Treasury 


Mr. Thomas also gave an account of the work and prog 
ress of the Architectur al Department and its students at 
the State University. The Chapter voted a competition, 
in which it would name the problem, supervise the judg 
ing and award the prizes. It was also voted that the 
( hapter make a contribution to the Traveling Scholar 
ship Fund of the University. 


. * 


The Celotex Company have moved their West Coast 
Division offices to Los Angeles, where they will be located 
in the Architects’ Building. Mr. Tom Sawyer, formerl) 
manager of the New York Division, has been placed 


charge of the West Coast Division. Offices have been 
opened in the White-Henry-Stewart Building, Seattle, 
and in the Sharon Exhibit of Building Materials, 55 New 


Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Mr. Lawrence Keyser, 701 Parnassus ave 
California, was granted a certificate 
tecture by the California State Board of 
Northern District, 


San Francisco, 
practice archi 

Architecture, 
at their meeting held March 27th 


The C. A. Dunham (¢ ompany have mov ed their San Fran 
cisco sales office to room 232, Monadnock Building, and 
have appointed A. L. Burleson as manager 
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ARLE Hi rec T 49 
NEW CAMPAIGN FOR MODERNIZING 
EXISTING HOMES 
Final organization of a “Home 
the National Building Industries,” with provisions for a 


central headquarters in Chicago functioning with a small 


Modernizing Bureau of 


executive staff and field organization and an initial 
budget of $100, for 1928, will be undertaken at a meet 
ing to be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, April 11 


th of the so-calle 
lding Council, which was tentativel\ 
March 2. Thirty-one trade 
other interests, representing as many indus 
allied with the building field 
{ committee on organization has reported 


“New construction toda 


This announcement is the outgrow 


National Home-But 


organized in Chicago, asso 
Ciations and 
tries in or , were represente | 
as follows 
v provides neither adequ 


regular and depe 


ate no! 
idable employment for the 
capital, the manufacturing facilities and 
that constitute the 

“After long leaders in the 
building field are convinced that a large, substantial an 
stable m: arket for all types of building material 


ment and labor can be d 


sufficiently 
the labor-force 
industry 


and careful consideration, { 


S, equip 
eveloped through modernization 
of the millions of structurally sound, (mer 
ican homes will 


well located 
already existing, and that this activity 
benefit new construction 

“The whole question now has become one of a 
method of developing that market profitably 


manufacturers, trade similar 
1eglected field < 


yractical 
W hile 


interests 


l 
; 


associations and 
realize the opportunities 1n this are 
eager to participate ina pi in to further their own interests 
there 
must be a central point of control to overcome the usual 
lost motion, avoid confusion, 
ordinated actually 
in communities where it 1s most 
ceptible of profitable development 

“The following activities are planned 

“1. A national publicity campaign: (a 
tion of press-material; (b 
lew Spapers, 


and to support the furtherance of modernization, 


provide means for co 
to stimulate such work 


nec ded and 


tivitv, and 


MOst sus 


Direct distribu 

Mobilizing the 
banks, 
women’s Clubs, public officials, ¢ ducators and other major 
Supplying press-material, 
business building plans to these local 


support ot 


Magazines, Civic Organizations, 


influences; (c publicity and 
agencies 

“2. Local campaigns 
and to establish 
groups and 


“ 


To devise a standard plan fot 


local bureaus, coordinating all local 


interests 


3. Sales coordination: Development of methods and 


plans in which the sales organizations of the cooperating 
groups may participate 

“4. Practical coordination of advertising and publicity 
efforts 


“ 


For national conventions in each 
other meetings 
This outline of a tentati 


the revised 


: eptakers bureau 


industry and 
together with 


Organization, 


ve plan of action, 
ution of the 
to those invited to the next meeting 
Members of the acting committee believe that the project 
now 1S 1n a State Of complete preparation for definite 
action, 


proposed constit 


have been submitted 


and contemplate that the new organization will 
be active within the next few weeks, adding impetus to 
the nation’s impulse to bring its old homes up to date 
and point out ways by which the various units in the 
building field may coordinate thei 
the movement 


r sales activities W ith 


1 Hudson, announce the 
the Rialto Building to 41 


an Francisco 


Hunter anc consulting engineers, 
removal of their offices from tl 
Sutter street, room 718, S 


A 


Architects Fitzhugh and Byron, Phoenix, Arizona, have 
been commissioned to prepare plans for a $200, church 


to be erected by the First Baptist Church of Phoenix 
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SKYSCRAPERS, A CONGESTION PROBLEM? 


New York Official Says, 


«No: oe 


{ BY MARK C. COHN] 
Expert Consultant on Housing and Building Regulations 


(This is the thirty-fourth of a series of articles on building codes) 


KYSCRAPERS, in spite of being 
maligned, legislated against, cussed and 
discussed, have continued to grow in 
number and height during the past few 
years. This leads to the probable con- 
clusion that the economic aspects of 
building and the relation of skyscrapers 
to assessed valuation of property are 
factors, among others, which perhaps have not been 
fully considered in the light of past and present experience 
by those commissioned to write building codes often de- 
signed arbitrarily to limit heights of building. Many 
pl ausible sounding reasons have been expounded to justify 
repressive building g legislation fixing limits for heights 
of various types of building. Frequently it is held that 
limiting heights of building is a prerequisite of solving 
the problem of congestion. It is, therefore, worth while 
to observe the viewpoint of one who appears to be 
eminently qualified to speak on this very important 
subject. 

George Henry Payne, former journalist and editor, at 
present commissioner of taxes and assessments for New 
York City, and president of the City Traffic and Health 
Association of the largest city in America, in a recent 
discourse on the subject of the “Skyscraper and Con- 
gestion” before the convention of the American Institute 





of Steel Construction, brought out some interesting 
phases of this very interesting subject. Mr. Payne is 


quoted: 

“Nothing in our national development is more curious 
than the way in which, for over 40 years, propaganda has 
been made against the American sky scraper and the way 
in which the American skyscraper has thrived—if we 
may use the word. An anti-skyscraper literature e. 
been developed, and today it is almost impossible to go 
into any library in this country and not find books that 
denounce this American dev elopment from one or many 
angles. 

“When America first began building skyscrapers, a most 
vigorous and astonishingly vehement protest arose. The 
main basis of the protest at that time was that the tall 
buildings were unsightly; that they violated tradition; 
that they made the city look freakish, and that they 
were not safe. Gradually this point of view was changed 
in some aspects, and people began to see that there was 
a great deal of beauty in some of the skyscrapers. Slowly 





it was recognized that the skyscraper is an American con- 
tribution to the history of architecture. 

“Later the skyscraper was attacked on the ground « 
health; that it shut out light and air. This ph ase, too, 
has passed, and today the skyscr: uper is under an attack— 
a vicious and formidable attack—on the ground that it is 
productive of congestion. One cannot read this record 
without concluding that back of all the agitation is a 
prejudice—a prejudice that has been ineffective, to a very 
large extent, when we see the progress that has been 
made in our country and the beautiful buildings that are 
being erected—some, of course, not as well conceived as 
others. Such a prejudice is not an unheard-of thing in 
history, and in the last 100 years has been provoked or 
associated with most of the inventions—machinery, rail- 
roads, and so forth—that have made our modern age 
distinctive. 

“That such a prejudice should be so widespread and so 
deep-seated would be very serious if it did not occasion- 
ally take an amusing form. A short time ago I gave an 
interview in defense of the skyscraper to a New York 
paper, and it was rather amazing to find that I was 
accused not only of ignorance, of brashness, but there 
were even Covert suggestions as to my sanity. 

“The members of your institute have a very proper 
interest in the business aspects of the building of sky- 
scrapers, an interest that is, however, in no way opposed 
and cannot be made even seemingly opposed to the in- 
terests of the citizens of every large city. There is no 
problem before the taxpayers of the large cities of Amer- 
ica more important than the problem of congestion, and 
the endeavor to make the skyscraper bear the burden of 
the ills of congestion is only to defer the best solution of 
that problem. So long as we have a befogged and bemud- 
dled discussion of congestion, with the sky scraper being 
blamed for ills of which it is innocent, so long will we 
mill around the problems of congestion without arriving 
anywhere. 

“As one who has had a very serious and somewhat long 
interest in the subject of city taxation, it has been inter- 
esting to me to see the opponents of the skyscrapers dis- 
regard the i important relation of the skyscraper to assessed 

valuation. These critics ignore the fact that progress in 
our large cities has been due to the building of sky 
scrapers and future progress depends on the continued 
building of large structures. It is necessary also that there 
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should be an assurance on the part of those owning land 
or contemplating purchasing land that they are not to 
be bound by restrictions unless they are logical and sane 
and are imposed only after dispassionate, fair-minded and 
authoritative discussion and with an imaginative view 
as to the future. 

“Fundamentally I am interested more in traffic conges 
tion than I am in skyscrapers, but as a tax commissioner 
and as a taxpayer, | know that our possible progress in 
New York City is based on a healthy and sound attitude 
toward building and that any disturbance of building 
conditions is going to affect the assessed valuations and 
the borrowing capacity of the city, without which the 
city will be unable to construct the many subways that 
it still needs before its transit system is even slightly 
complete. 

“The taxable real estate on the island of Manhattan is 
this year assessed at $8,212,387,595. It may interest you 
to know that $850 of this real 
estate consists of skyscrapers and the lands on which they 
are built. In other words, from one-tenth to one-eighth of 
the taxable value in Manhattan realty rests solely in the 
tall buildings. 


,000 to $1, 


“That our surface traffic congestion, with which we are 
troubled now, would be more speedily remedied if we 
had less divergence of view as to the causes, there is no 
doubt. One of the main troubles in the discussion of 
congestion has been the assumption by a great many 
very honest and disinterested persons that the problem is 
one entirely new. It seemed to surprise even men who had 
given considerable thought to the subject that the prob- 
lem of traffic congestion in New York City goes as far 
back as 1796, when the agitation was over the fact that 
oxcarts were clogging the streets near the East and North 
rivers, in the neighborhood of the markets 


LOVERS’ LANE WITHOUT SKYSCRAPERS 


“The elevated railway structures, when they were built 
in New York City, added to the congestion on the streets 
because it was necessary for flagmen to be located at 
important crossroads in order that riders and drivers 
might be warned that an elevated train was approaching, 
so that they might dismount and hoid their frightened 
horses. Old engravings of New York as far back as 1831 
when the city hardly extended beyond ‘Lovers’ Lane,’ 
as Twenty-third street was then called, when there was 
not a skyscraper in sight or in mind, that the congestion 
was far greater than it is today in any point in New York 
City. 

“In this 1 years in which congestion has been almost 
an ever-present problem, much progress has been made, 
although it is a curious thing that in our dealing with 
these problems so little attention is given to research and 
to the experiences of the past. We have made some—I 
should say, we have made many—beneficial advances in 
dealing with the problem of congestion. How much 
more we would have advanced if we had studied the past 
a little more carefully! 

“It is only within the last 25 vears that New York has 
had a traffic force. William Phelps Eno, who has con 
tributed his time and his fortune to these problems, has 
stated that when he first began in 1900 his great work 
there were only six traffic policemen in New York. There 
are now 2000. And yet, when we go back and read our 
Roman history, we find in Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius and 
Dion Cassius that 2000 years ago the Romans had traffic 
policemen, that they had one-way streets, that they 
regulated commercial traffic, that they had set aside 





official taxicab stands, and that in handling their con 
gestion in the city of Rome they put in force other regula 
tions that are only being discussed today for the first time 
in America 

“With never a skyscraper, there was more congestion 
in Rome than there is even in New York today. History 
shows that there was never any relation between conges 
tion on the street and building into the sky; and if we 
want final, modern and clinching testimony as to how 
little the two subjects are related we have only to take 
note of the terrific traffic conditions in London today, 
where there is not a single skyscraper. Not only is the 
traflic congestion worse in London, where the arteries 
of the city spread out like the spokes of a wheel, than 
it is in Manhattan, a narrow island, but only two or 
three davs ago Lord Lee of Fareham, chairman of the 
Royal Commission of London Bridges, stated that he 
very much feared that unless some solution is found 
London traffic will be practically at a standstill in ten 
vears 


APOLOGY FOR PROGRESS NOT NECESSARY 


“T am one of those old-fashioned Americans who do not 
believe that it is necessary to apologize for believing that 
my country represents the greatest advance in civilization 
We have many crudities, we have much to learn, but the 
spirit of America, I believe, is the spirit of progress. We 
are a little hasty in arriving at conclusions, not always 
thorough in our researches, and owe a great indebtedness 
to the Old World, and the old nations from whom we 
sprung, but with all my deference for old laws and tradi 
tions, I do not believe that we can afford for one moment 
to put a damper on the spirit of American invention just 
because what we are doing is new and because it is 
startling. 

“American cities may be lacking in the beauty that is 
in the Old World cathedrals and Old World palaces 
but American cities are rearing a beauty of their own, 
representative of that same passion for bigness and great 
ness that has characterized every great race in history, a 
passion that actuated the building of the pyramids in 
Egypt, the temples in Rome and Greece, the cathedrals 
in medieval Europe, and a passion that is absolutely un 
controllable and more noble in our day, for it is the ex 
pression of the freedom of what Lincoln called ‘ the plain 
people.’ ” 


ENGINEERS’ LICENSE LAW PROBABLI 


\ State law in California to register and license profes 
sional engineers is asserted to be the objective of the 
California Engineers’ Registration Association, formed in 
Los Angeles at a recent meeting of engineers from nu- 
merous California cities who attended the Western Road 
and Equipment Exposition 

This organization of engineers apparently plans to tackle 
a big job well worth the effort. That it will encounter 
difficulties and opposition is to be expected. However 
a well-conceived program intelligently and aggressively 
carried out should go a long way toward overcoming al] 
obstacles. That such a law is to be desired is not ques 
tioned. The success of the effort would depend largely on 
the program and the type of law to be considered, par 
ticularly on the presenting of ample facts to all profes 
sional engineers and related interests. Thought and action 
would have to be coordinated so that a proposed law, 
when presented to the State solons, would be backed by 
unanimity of opinion 
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MEMORIAL FLAGSTAFF, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
BERTRAM GOODHUE, ARCHITECT, LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 








ART IN IRON & BRONZE 


MEMORIALS IN METAL 


HETHER it be a monument or an 
inscription, for glory or for grati- 
tude, for respect or for affection, 
it is beyond argument that the 
form of a memorial should be im- 
perishable, so far as that may be 
possible in a world of events beyond complete 
control. Great monuments or buildings dedi- 
cated to the memory of man or the worship of 
Deity have been constructed, for many obvious 
reasons, out of stone; and even the hardest stone 
has often succumbed to the devastations of time 
the elements, the forces of nature. 

For smaller and more intimate memorials the 
use of metal has become hallowed by custom and 
choice. The recent excavations in Egypt and 
other cradles of the human race have disclosed 
some very wonderful mortuary ornaments and 
records in gold and bronze and other semiprecious 
metals. As time rolled on, the development of 
metal—and especially of bronze and iron—for 
memorial purposes became increasingly evident 
Not alone the permanence of the material, but 
the ease with which it lent itself to the sculptors 
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Flag Pole Holder, Portland, Oregon 


Architect 


A. E. Doyle, 








art and the record of inscription, the qualities 
of texture obtainable, the beautiful patina which 
weather brought to its surface, all fitted it for 
this particular function. 

Whereas the carving of stone was en with 
danger up to the last moment, and subject to 
damage thereafter, with metal casting a model 
could be prepared in plastic material and brought 
to the last stages of perfection with ease and 
safety; then the process of reproducing it in cast 
metal form was comparatively simple 

While it may be argued that nothing can equal 
the actual handiwork of the sculptor, carved 
out bit by bit under the impulse of his genius, 
yet the surer touches to be obtained from plastic 
modeling and the effects of metal texture and 
color that can be secured by expert handling 
have their own quality o f beauty and impres- 
For work in one the 
material is remarkably adapted. The Pasadena 
flagstaff base (illustrated herewith) is an excel 
lent example of these qualities; conceived as a 
whole by the late Bertram Goodhue, modeled 
by Lee Lowrie, it interprets fittingly the spirit of 
patriotism, grief, commemoration 


siveness. especially, 


sacrifice, 


Here was a fine coordination between sculptor, 
ironmaster 


architect, 
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Architect Howard H. Wells, 1024 Melrose avenue, Los 
Angeles, has prepared plans for a two- and three-story 


concrete and steel store, shop and office building to cost 
$200,00 


Architect Benjamin G. McDougall, 353 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco, is preparing plans for a frame and 
stucco bathing pavilion, Rio De Mar, Santa Cruz County, 
for the Peninsula Properties Company. 


* 


Architect S. Heiman, 58 Post street, San Francisco, has 
been commissioned by the San Anselmo Grammar School 
District to prepare plans for a one-story frame and stucco 
addition to the present school building, to cost $5 


Architect Richard M. Bates, Jr., 660 South Vermont 
street, Los Angeles, is preparing plans for an eight-story 


i 


class A hotel to be erected in Coronado by the Island 
City Hotel Company. The building will cost $1, 


Architects Reed and Corlett, Oakland Bank of Savings 
Building, Oakland, have been commissioned by Monte 
rey county board of supervisors to prepare plans for a 
second unit to the county hospital at Salinas. The build 
ing will cost $25,00 


Architects Blaine and Olson, 1755 Broadway, Oakland, 
are preparing preliminary plans for the frame and stucco 
Spanish type church for the First Presbyterian Church of 
Richmond. Building will cost $go 
Capacity Of 7 


and have a seating 


Architects Dean and Dean, California State Life Building, 
Sacramento, have been commissioned by Wright & Kim 
brough to prepare plans for altering two-story building 
at Fourteenth and J streets, Sacramento. The building 
will cost $100,000 and will be leased by Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 


Architect Edward Eames, 353 Sacramento street, San 
Francisco, has prepared preliminary plans for a three 
story Class C high school and gymnasium building for St 
Ignatius College, San Francisco. The building will cost 
approximately $400,000 and will be built by Contractors 
Barrett & Hilp, 918 Harrison street, San Francisco 


Architect Frederick H. Reimers, 1624 Franklin street, 
Oakland, is preparing plans for a two-story Spanish type 
residence for R. H. Rennie, to cost $25,000. House will 
contain ten rooms and three baths. The same architect is 
preparing plans for a one-story and basement English 
type residence for R. A. Wilson, to cost $1 


Architect Albert H. Larsen, 447 Sutter street, San Fran- 
cisco, 1s preparing plans for a 14-story and basement 
class A apartment building to be erected on the south 
west corner of California and Laguna streets, San Fran 
cisco, by the American Improvement Company. The 
building will contain 268 rooms and will cost $5 

The same architect is preparing plans for a 12-story and 
basement class A apartment building to contain 216 
rooms and to cost $430,0 
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Architect Charles Haynes, Melhorn Building, Seattle, 
Washington, is preparing plans for a 12-story fireproof 
office and store building to be erected at Brooklyn ave 
and East Fifty-fourth st., and to cost $45 


Architect Harris Allen, Rav Building, Oakland, Cali 
fornia, is completing plans for a two-story hollow-tile 
class C undertaking establishment to be erected at 
Eighteenth and Grove streets, Oakland, for Mr. Virgil 
G. Caporgno. Building to cost $6 


Architect Reginald C. Johnson, Architects Building, Los 
Angeles, has been commissioned to prepare plans for a 
swimming pool, bathhouse and tennis court, to be erected 
by the Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel. These improve 
ments will cost $6 


Architect William H. Weeks, Hunter-Dulin Building 
San Francisco, is preparing preliminary plans for three 
one-story reinforced concrete school buildings to_ be 
erected in Piedmont, Alameda county, and to cost 
$5 

Architect Mark T. Jorgensen, 742 Market street, San 
Francisco, is completing plans for a two-story class ( 
theater building with a seating Capacity of 15 It is to 
be erected in Merced for the Merced Theatre Company 
and will cost $1 


Architect Arthur Brown, Jr., 251 Kearny street, Sat 
Francisco, is completing plans for alterations and add 
tions to a residence in Hillsborough, San Mateo county, 
owned by Mr. Robert Miller. Improvements will cost 


approximately $2 


Architects Grimes and Scott, Balovich Building, San 
Mateo, are completing plans for a two-story and base 
ment frame and stucco residence of 11 rooms and 4 baths 
to be erected in Baywood, San Mateo county, and to cost 
C, 


. > 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Bakewell and Weihe announce that they have opened 
offices at 251 Kearny street, San Francisco, for the practice 
of architecture. The firm consists of Mr. John Bakewell, 


|r., and Mr. Ernest E. Weihe 


Mr. Bakewell is a graduate of the University of Cali 
fornia and the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He has been for 
twenty-two years a member of the firm of Bakewell and 
Brown, which firm has designed numerous buildings of 
importance on the Pacific Coast, including the San Fran 
cisco City Hall, Pasadena City Hall, Berkeley City Hall, 
various buildings at Stanford University, the St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Stanford and Children’s Hospitals in San Fran 
cisco, railway stations at Redlands and San Diego, the 
Pacific Gas and Electric building and the Temple Emanu 
El at San Francisco 

Mr. Weihe served in the offices of Bakewell and Brown 
from 1913 to 1919 and from 1923 to 1927. He won the 
Paris prize of the American Society of Beaux Arts Arch 


itects in 1919 and studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 


from 1920 to 1 
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BRONZE FLAG HOLDER 
BANK OF CALIFORNIA, Portland, Oregon 


A. E. Doy ie, Architect 
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St. ANTHONY'S SEMINARY 
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Ross MONTGOMERY 
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HARRY FRIEDMAN, President 
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Architects Fabre and Hildebrand, 110 Sutter street, San 
Francisco, are preparing plans for a six-story class (¢ 
brick hotel building to cost $125,00 


Architect Henry H. Gutterson, 526 Powell street, San 
Francisco, is preparing plans for a $15,000 residence of 
nine rooms and three baths to be erected in Woodside, 
San Mateo county, for Mr. Dexter Tight 
‘ + ‘ 

Architect Willis Lowe, 354 Hobart street, Oakland, is 
completing working drawings for a one-story reinforced 
concrete theater building to be erected in San Francisco 
and to cost $50,000. Mr. Lowe is also preparing plans for 
a three-story frame and stucco apartment building to be 
erected in Oakland at a cost of $70,000 and for a three- 


story apartment building to be erected in Alameda, to 
cost $130,000. 


“BONITA” 


Roofing and Promenade Tiles 
Chimney Pots and Tops 
Garden Pottery 


Vent & Grille 
Tiles 
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MEMORIAL FLAGSTAFI PASADENA 


Goodhue, and the 
bronze sculpture was done 
by Lee Lawrie. (This is an example 
of our taper welded steel flag pole 
and is only one of the several types 
made by our organization. Special- 
ization allows us to give you a 
better product. We manufacture 
steel tubular flag poles for every 
condition of.setting. @May 
we send detail speci- 
fication ? 


The Pole and Tube Works 
Newark, N. J. 


H. M. Holway, Pacific Coast Representative 
639 Howard Street, San Francisco 
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FOR CASEMENTS 
AND TRANSOMS 





WROUGHT IRON AND CAST IRON ENTRANCE FOR THE 


HOWARD MOTOR CAR CO., PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


0 THE PORTAL of every 
SA) important building the skill of Du b Waiters 
the worker in iron and bronze m 
e4)| makes itself manifest. Here 
is revealed, in permanent design, the im- Hand Power Elevators 
pressive motif which typifies the architec- ° © 
tural style of the building. The character Invalid Lifts 
of the structure is nowhere more 
definitely established than 


All types to meet any requirements 
in the entrance. 


A-]BAYER CO. 


Ornamental Iron and ‘Bronze 
Hollow Metal ‘Doors 


Executive Offices and Factory: Los ANGELEs 
San Francisco: Sharon Bldg’J. P. McNeill, Mgr. 


Representatives: 


Portland: Mercer Stee} Co. Seattle: A. H. Robertson Co. SPECIALT! ES 


San Diego: Acme Ornamental Iron Works 


i. : 365 MARKET STREET *” SAN FRANCISCO 
¢ Hawaiian Islands: Lewers ¢ Cooke, Honolulu 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON STAIR RAILS 
PASADENA CITY HALI 
Bakewell and Brown, Architects 
executed by 
be 
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HILIP FRIEDMAN @% Son, INc. 
Ornamental Iron + Structural Steel 
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:) th f ywing his know ge a be stat 
th sh ly f » the 
aforesa blicatior the ca \ 
Aug 1912, embodi ns 411, Pos I s R t 
n th f this f to-w 
I That the names and a sses of the publish 
s ss agers ar 
Na Post O \ 
Publis V este States P ~ ( a 55 New M Z 
5 } 8 
Edi Harri \ New \h Stree F 
Managing Edi None 
Business Manage George H. O 
2 That tt ow s (If a cory 
us 1 te the « 
hold i k I 
wn s the s 
A 2 ust g ) 
5 New Montg S 
Fra Street, San F s 
man llier, 345 Battery Street } 
isco; Harris Allen, 55 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco; N. B 
1031 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security s 
holding one per cent or more of total yunt of s gag 
securitl (If there ar ) Nor 
4. That the two paragra giving tt $s the 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock s 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the npany s 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of c 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the pers« 
h such ustee so that th sa tw s 
statements en cing affi ge a be ‘ atences 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders wh i 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant h it ison to bel hat a c 
person, association, Or corporation has any interest direct or ir ect 1 the s 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by hi: 
5 That the average number of copies of each i f this publication s 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid s durir six I 
preceding the date shown above is (This information is required fror 


publications only.) GEORGE H. OYER, General Mar 
Sworn t 1 subscribed before me this 22nd y of March, 1928 
(SEAL ) 


AL. DUFFEF 


( My ommission ex es Septe ¢ 2 1931.) 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New Catalog on 


ORNAMENTAL 
COMPO WORK 


Architects @” contractors are 
invited to send for a copy of } ' 


our new complete catalog 


OAKLAND 
ORNAMENTAL COMPO 
WORKS 


3544 Custer Street » OAKLAND 
! Telephone Fruitvale 


+4 


Sharon Exhibit of Building Materials 


SAN FRANCISCO 


j 


lo announce our appoimtment 


n California distributors of 


VOIGT MANN 


HOLLOW METAI 


WINDOWS 


DOUBLE HUNG AND PIVOTED 


An opportunity to submit details or estimates 


} 


piven prompt and Care ful attention, 


We manufacture and in 
FIRE DOORS 
\MEIN, COPPER AND BRONZI 
DOORS AND TRIM 


METAL WORK 


Fire Protection 
Products Company 


17-3119 TWENTIETH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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SHARON EXHIBIT 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


55 New Montgomery Street 
Opposite Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE exhibit of building materials and equip- 

ment where the architect or contractor can leisurely 
examine the new and modern construction materials and 
equipment. Architects may send their clients to us with the 
assurance that they will be shown every courtesy. Many new 
products have been placed on display, and if you have not 
recently visited the exhibit, we invite you to make an im- 
mediate inspection. 


The following is a list of the firms represented and products 
on display: 


California Art Tile Co.—tTile 
Austral Window Co.— Windows 
Victory Valve Co.—F lush Valves 
Pacific Manufacturing Co.— Doors 
J. E. Rodgers & Co.—Hough Shades 
Everwear Sign Mfg. Co.—Metal Signs 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co.—-F lush Valves 
Sunset Towel Supply Co.——-Towel Supply 
C. J. Fire Equipment Co.—Fire Extinguishers 
Supreme Varnish & Enamel Sales Co.— Varnish 
Aladdin Heating Corporation—Warm Air Furnaces 
Marosky.Co.— Compo Flooring and Magnesite Sleeper 
Frank Adam Electric Co.—-Switches and Panel Boards 
Cincinnati Time Recorder Co.—Time Clocks and Telechron 
Elevator Supplies Co.—Elevator Accessories and Equipment 
Hess Warming and Ventilating Co.—Steel Medicine Cabinets 
Automatic Electric Heater Co.—Sepco Electric Water Heaters 
W.S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.— Brick, Hollow Tile and Roofing Tile 
Rutenber Electric Co. Electric Heating and Cooking Appliances 
Sunset Roof Company—cComposition Shingle Roofing and Roof Coatings 
Albatross Steel Equipment Co.—Medicine Cabinets and Kitchen Cabinets 
Forderer Cornice Works—Elevator Cabs.and Metal Partitions 
American Brass Company—Copper and Brass Products 
Hipolito Screen Co.—Disappearing Window Screens 
Oakland Ornamental Compo Works—Compo Work 
Fox Furnace Company——Warm Air Furnaces 
Western Hardware Co.—-Builders Hardware 
General Water Heater Co.— Water Heaters 
Pole and Tube Works—Steel Flag Poles 
Hauser Window Co.—Window Fixtures 
Universal Steel Products Co.— Windows 
Tablet & Ticket Co.—Office Directory 
Window Muffler Co.— Window Muffier 
Michel & Pfeffer—Steel Windows 
R. N. Moore—Gypsum Roofs 
Barnes-Corning Co,——Slate 


Manufacturers are invited to Under Personal Management 


write or phone for space rates George H. Oyer | 
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NEW BUILDING FOR ARCHITECTURALSTUDENTS. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
eas EVELOPMENT of adequate facilities 
for training in architecture and the 
allied arts at the University of Southern 
California is to be assured by the erec 
tion of a building, capable of providing 
for 400 full-time professional students, 
and the endowment of chairs in archi 
SSH] tecture. Announcement of plans for the 
housing of the School of Architecture and the creation of 
an endowment fund was made by Arthur Clason Weather 
head, dean of the school, at a recent dinner at Los Angeles 
to which were bidden fifteen leaders in the architectural 

profession in Southern California. 

The new building of the school is to be situated in the 
southern portion of the campus and across the street from 
the art museum in Exposition Park. In the galleries of 
this museum are to be assembled collections of period 
furniture and decorations which will be available for 
study in connection with class-room work. Current exhi 
bitions of modern art and the wide variety of permanent 
collections in these galleries will be e asily accessible to 
students in water color, drawing and design The pro 
posed school building, three stories in height, North 
Italizn Romanesque in design, will be built to insure 
every comfort and convenience to the present and future 
generations of students. This building will cost, 
ing to preliminary estimates, 
ment, $30,000. 

In order to insure the highest type of intellectual leader 
ship in the arts the school proposes to create two per 
manent and adequately endowed professorships, one in 
architecture and one in the allied arts. By this plan it is 
hoped that men of the highest standing in the profession 
may be attracted to Southern California to fill these 
chairs. Endowment of these two positions will involve 
the raising of $200 

Steps are being taken to raise the funds needed to build 
this school and to endow the institution. A group of 
architects, representatives of the building interests and 
patrons of the arts are being called on to sponsor this 
enterprise. The plan was formally endorsed last week by 
the Southern California Chapter of the American Inst1- 


EGRACO 


Paints - Varnishes - Enamels 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPANY 
200 Davis Street - San Francisco 


° 





accord- 
$250,000, and its equip 
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GLOBE 
KLECTRICWORKS 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


MOTORS RENTED— 
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In this formal resolution it was stated 


i 


tute of Architects 


that “the present status of this school more than justifies 
the faith and effort of our profession in its upbuilding 
The School of Architecture in Southern ( 
the only school of collegiate rank west of Texas 
south of Berkeley, California. Organized as a department 


of the College of Liberal Arts in 1919, elevated to a schoo] 


alifornia is 
{ 


anda 


in 1925, the number of students has increased from 12 in 
1919-20 to 190 in 1927-28, and the teaching staff in that 


time has increased from one professor to a faculty of 14 
In that time 44 students have been graduated with degrees 
in architecture or architectural engineering. Of this num 
ber 95 per cent have followed architecture as a profession 

In prov iding for a building, capable of housing 4 pro 
fessional students and at least 2 


part-time students from 
other colleges of the University, 


it 1s not the purpose of 
the school to build up its numbers. Since it is the only 
school of architecture in the Southwest, a section where 
building has become one of the major industries, the 
numbers applying for admission are naturally large and 
steadily increasing. The school will continue to accept 
only the most promising applicants and those who seem 
to possess sufficient ability to succeed in the profession 

Besides offering five-vear courses in 
architectural engineering, 
five-year course leading to a degree in 


architecture and 
the school has inaugurated 
Bachelor ot Deco 
rative Arts with a view of supplying the great and grow 
ing demand for first-rate and engineers. The 
school, in addition, plans to inaugurate in the future a 
five-year course in landscape architecture 

All these courses will be centered in the new 
building. Arranged around a central court, provision is 
to be made in the building for five large drafting rooms, 
ten spacious and well-lighted studios, two lecture halls 
and a large assembly room, an ample exhibition hall 
opening into the court, and a library and reading room, 
devoted entirely to architecture and the arts, which will 
rise two stories in height. Full provision is being made 


designers 


schoo] 


also tor adequate administration offices and service rooms 


a a + 

BOOK REVIEWS 
* Specific ones for a Hospit il.” by York and Sawver. Notes 
by W Beach 


idiies quite frankly as an experiment, and not pur 
porting to be a comprehensive work covering all types of 
hospitals and their equipment, this book will neverthe 
less be welcomed by architects a asa model Ww hich will be 
of great value in preparing plans and specifications for 
any hospital. Floor plans and details of various special 
departments are given, and a careful index 

It is stated that this is the first of 
reproducing specifications from well-known offices, of 
buildings constructed by them 


a series of volumes 


“Specifications for a Hospital,” York © Sawyer, Archi 
tects. The Pencil Points Press, Inc., N. ¥ Price, $6 
“Plastering, Plain Decorative,’ by William Millar 


This work, now in its fourth edition, seems to be one 
of those perennial authorities such as Kidder, but limited 
instead of general in its scope. It is hard to imagine any 

thing connected with the plastering craft which is not 
historically, technically, with most com 
plete data as to methods and materials. Mr. Millar was 
himself a plasterer, descendant of a long line of plasterers, 
and has been writing and rewriting his book since 188 

Containing 278 and many diagrams, it 
should be valuable to architects as well as to the plaster 
ing craft, in these d 


COV ered here, 


illustrations 


ays when plastering is so much to the 


tore 
“Plastering, Plain and Decorative,” by William Millar 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York 


Price, $15 
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Tile Irregularly Laid 
1. Short “roughing tile.” 
2. Double eaves (9” lower cover tile). 
3. Lead flashed vent pipe. 
4. Metal flashing against vertical wall. 
5. Metal flashing method used with 
brick walls. 


COAST ARCHITECT ® 


Ramona Roof Jile 


Beauty « Versatility « Permanence 


No.3of aSeriesIllustrating the Application of Ramona Tile 


HEREWITH is shown a section of a sample roof laid 


with moderate irregularity. “The introduction of 


“c 


short “roughing tile’ (1) at random throughout 
the field helps greatly in obtaining the textures of 
old Spanish roofs. At (2) is shown a section of 
“double eaves,” the lower cover tile being either 
6” or 9” long and wired to the field strips or roof 
sheathing. A typical lead pipe flashing is illustrated 
at (3). The aprons of these flashings should b> 
18” square with the lead tube in the center long 
enough to allow of being hammered into the top 
of the pipe. Pipe flashings are invariably supplied 
by others and installed by the tile roofer. At (4) 

New Catalog, 


showing full details « 


and (5) are shown two methods of flashing against 
a vertical wall at the side of a tile roof. A trough 
is formed in either case about 8” high on the wall 


. ” ii" . 4" 
side, about 4° or 41%” wide and turned up 1% 


to 3” on the field side. In some cases the flashing 
is made to bend over the first field strip, but this 
is unnecessary. ‘The plaster of the wall may be 
carried down into the trough of the flashing or in 
the case of a brick wall, small aprons are cut and 
applied as shown at (5). Copper is recommended 
as the ideal flashing material, but galvanized iron 
is most frequently used because of the saving in 
cost. Further details of flashing, etc., will be shown 
on this page next month, 


f construction, will be sent on request. 


N-CLARK: @&:SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CLAY PRODUCTS 


Main Office: 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco. Phone: Kearny 2830 
Works: West Alameda, California 
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The New 
CHICAGO EVENING POST 
BUILDING 


Architects, Holabird & Roche 
Plumbing Contractors, M. J. Corboy Co. 
Plumbing Jobbers, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
General Contractors, McLennan Co. 
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FLUSH VALVES 


Used Throughout 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Wm. P. Horn Co., 58 Federal Street, San Francisco 
L. C. Coombs, 1010 North Gardner St., Los Angeles 
Richard O’Brien, 524 Twenty-second St. No., Seattle 
Rex W. Williams, 402 Scott Building, Salt Lake City 


Pacific Coast Representatives of 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MEG. CO. 


1220 West Harrison Street CHICAGO 





CAST ALUMINUM AND 
ORNAMENTAL IRON 
ELEVATOR DOORS 


for 
RIALTO BUILDING 


San Francisco 


Bliss and Fairweather, Architects 


Executed by this organization 


All orders, regardless of size, receive the same exacting attention. 






FEDERAL ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE COMPANY 


Sixteenth Street and San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. Telephone Hemlock 4180 


@PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT ® 


or 
years--- 


During fourteen years of scientific 
research and experience in the 
manufacture and installation of 
gas-fired warm-air furnaces we 
have developed a product that 
the architectural profession can 


depend upon to give maximum 


performance and efficiency. 


Payne Unit Furnaces have been 
given the highest award possible 
in the United States by being 
approved by the American Gas 
Association Laboratories 


Protect yourself and your client by specifying Payne Furnaces 


Payne Furnace 8, Supery Co.|c. 


Established 1914 


338 FOOTHILL ROAD, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Branch offices: 
3810 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 7” I I§ E. UNION ST., PASADENA 
Northern and Southern Distributors: 
Eckart Bros., 320 Westlake Ave. N., Seattle + Robertson Bros., 1328 Fifth St., San Diego 


Agencies in all principal Pacific Coast Cities » Names furnished upon request 
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Residence of 
MR. HOWARD BRICKELL 
Sea Cliff - San Fran 


MILLER & PFLUEGER 
Archit 


LA TORRES & KIESEL 
Painters and Decorator 


Ce 
ROT ne ha stig satin 





for the finer residences leading Architects specify 
- PERMA LIGHT FINISHES 


Where quality rather than price is the determining 
factor in decorating interiors, Perma Light finishes 
are the choice of many leading architects. 

Despite their slightly higher cost per gallon, 
Perma Light finishes are more economical because 
of their durability. This fact has been frequently 
demonstrated. 

Perma Light finishes are made exclusively by 
Hill, Hubbell & Company, manufacturers of a 
complete line of architectural finishes. 

Architects’ specifications covering each finish 
available. 


HILL, HUBBELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
BITURINE PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
PAINTS - VARNISHES -: ENAMELS 
115 Davis St 331 W. Eleventh St P.O. Box 1483 ( E. | . 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES rULSA BALTIMORI 


2412 First Ave. S §1 First St 1s Moore St 1006 W t 
SEATTLI PORTLAND NEW YORK CITY HOUSTON 
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If you know ¢—) | rr" 
Se 
you know the 
best panelboard 
for all types 
of buildings 
and uses 













a2 6¢ @ 6 ¢'t. $2 


} , 


LORS 
iP Peteleieieas 


ee 
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From the viewpoint of safety and 
practicability alone ® Panelboards are para- 
mount. Yet they have, as well, so many 
* other outstanding qualities that we can here 
only refer you to the ® Catalog for details. 
May we send your copy? Free, of course, 
as well as estimates when you want them. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
Jacksonville, Fla. New York City, N.Y. Tampa, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. Totoute, Gat 
Los Angeles, Calii. Philadelphia, Pa. Wat B.C 
Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. eR ee re 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. Walkerville, Ont. 


New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. Winnipeg, Man. 











incite ential ntl 


The architect’s attitude toward 
Johnson Heat Control is one of con- 
firmed acceptance. Johnson Heat 
Control is readily specified for every 
type of building. The Johnson Sys- 
tem’s forty-three years of constancy 
substantiates its merit. Johnson all- 
metal construction has advanced tem- 
perature regulation to a permanent 
accuracy and practicability. Its Dual 
Thermostat (night and day regulation) 

San Francisco 


Portland, Oregon.. 404 Failing Buildir 


ep tere ~y 
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FAIR } PARK AUDITORIUM, DALLAS, TEXAS .. . 


oe ee es 


- LANG & WITCHELL, ARCHITECTS ... 


, California 417 Rialto Building 
oe Dee ere ee 607 Van Nuys ae 












completes heat control service and 
value. The conveniences and com- 
forts and correct temperature even- 
ness furnished, and the fuel economy 
of twenty - five to forty per cent ob- 
tained . . . are advantages and 
results every building today requires. 


The Perfect Graduated, Intermediate 
Night And Day Heat Regulation... 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, - - WISCONSIN, - - U.S.A, 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CcCiTies 
Seattle, Washingto1 452 ¢ ir n Building 

Denver, Colorade 1230 ( fornia Street 
Salt Lake Cit Ut 61 M Int yre 


JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 


, 2 -_ 


- EQUIPPED WITH JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 
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EL RIBY SUARANTEED ROOFS 


10 and 20 Years 














LTT Tees Tons Tes Te Teen Temes es ems ses eee fees es] eee ese 


Selly aly rrrlrrlr rr creer 2525525 e5eSe4e5r 52574 


Fit to Cap the Strongest Walls 





OR skyscrapers, hospitals, schools and public build- 
ings—for Class A construction that must be Class A 
throughout, EL REY GUARANTEED ROOFS are the 


type to specify. 


We make the roofing that goes into them—from the first 
process to the last. The felt has been famous for its quality 
for more than a quarter of a century, And it is saturated 
with asphalt by the latest approved scientific methods, in one 
of the best equipped plants in the country. 


* 


We know the quality of EL REY Built-up.Roofs and we 
put the full responsibility of this long-established concern 
behind the guarantee that goes with them. 


B93 3 5959695859525 05 9595252222252 e gr oe Sr or or Sr Sr or oe Seo or oe oeoeoeoeacIeIeIeIeS Foro roe o ror o ror or ge Se5eSe$e$25r5 





LOS ANGELES PAPER MFG. CO. 


1633 No. San Pablo St. LOS ANGELES Tel. cANgelus 5236 


5-28 
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RAYMOND 
GRANT TE 





TON E—that building material which 

has stood the test of time, has been 
subjected to the rigors of climate and the 
prying of laboratories—will, as always, 
remain the cornerstone of Architecture.” 


man arti 


Particularly is this true of RAYMOND 
Granite which is playing so notable a part 
in the construction program of the West. 


The same beauty of texture and color- 
ing, versatility and permanence that have 
earned for RAYMOND GRANITE its place in 
many of our more impressive buildings 
will influence architects to specify it in 
future Citadels of Civilization. 


RAYMOND GRANITE COMPANY, INC. 


Contractors for 
fice and Yard: 13530 PALMETTO STREET 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF Granite Exterior and Interior 


Stone Work 


1 Yard POTRERO AVENUI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALII 
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A 
HAWS 
NEW 
MODEL 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


Absolutely 
sanitary. 


Lips cannot 
touch the 
bubbler. 


Especially 
suited for 
outside 
installations. 


Bowl may be 
furnished in Our sprciALty is high-grade cabinet work. 
color to order. When you have work of this nature we should 
Model No. 6G be pleased to have you let us figure the job. 


Interior woodwork of the Belasco Theatre, Los Anaeles 
Write for catalogue “L” executed by us. 


HAWS SANITARY Hf ae eee SON 


DRINKING FAUCET INTERIOR WOOD WORK * BANK, OFFICE, 
COMPANY sbtrkeLey. cAL Usa STORE & CABINET WORK 


33-59 RODGERS ST ’ SAN FRANCISCO * MARKET 4377 





HES: cng MIRRORS 


snow-White Steel 


‘Ambassac OI 


Los Angeles 





Plan to enjoy Southern California’s 
glorious summer climate this year at 
this world-famous hotel. 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Famous Author, writing in VANITY FAIR. says: 
“The Ambassador 13, I shouta think, one of the very bef? borets 


m the worta. The service ts superiaitve, the food amie, 
the courtesy of management ana employees unfatiing.” 


Q 

In the wide range of its attractions. the 
Ambassador likewise excels Superb. > 
Wy 
WZ 

‘yf 

















VENETIAN STYLE 


A De Luxe Cabinet, entirely con- @ 

cealed by the beautiful etched # 
mirror. The last word in bath room 
furnishing. Made in three sizes. 
See Sweet’s Index; or write for illustrated booklet. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 


Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces 
1218 S. Western Avenue, Chicago. 


27-acre park, with miniature golf course 

and open-air plunge Riding, hunting 44 
and all sports, including privileges of ax 
Rancho Golf Club Motion picture = ti 
theater and 25 smart shops within the 
hotel Dancing nightly to the music oJ 
the famous Cocoanut Grove orchestra 














Moderate Summer Rates 
Attractive rooms with bath as low 
as $5. $6 and $7 a day single, 
from $7.00 double. 


WRITE for Chef's Booklet of 
Calif. Reapes and Information, 


BEN L. FRANK Manager ) Ae : 
BA 7 


— — —~ gee 







































PACIFIC 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


This index is an editorial feature maintained for 
the convenience of Pacific Coast Architett readers 





Adam, Frank, Electric Co. 
\mbassador Hotel ; 
\merican Face Brick Ass'n 
\merican Seating Co. 

Austral Window Co. <. . . 
\rchitectural Iron Works, Ine. 


Bayer Company, A. J. 


California Redwood Association 
California Stucco Products Co. 
Cannon & Co. 

Clark, N., & Sons 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


Detroit Graphite Company 


Federal Ornamental Iron & Bronze Co 
lire Protection Products Company 
Forve Company 7 - 

Friedman, Philip, & Son, Ine. 


Fuller, W. P., & Co. 


Gladding, McBean & Co. 

Globe Electric Works 

Haws Sanitary Drinking Faucet Co. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Hill, Hubbell & Co. 

Hoggan, David L. 

Hoyt Heater Co. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Johnson Service Co. 

Los Angeles Paper Mfg. Co. 

Majestic Electric \pplance Cas . 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Ass'n 
Meyberg Company, The 

Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works 
Mueller Company 

National Terra Cotta Society 
Oakland Ornamental Compo Works 
Pacific Gasteam Co. 
Payne Furnace and Supply Co. 

Pole and ‘Tube Works 


Portland Cement Association 

Quandt & Sons, A. 

Raymond Granite Co. ; 
Reinhold Partition Corporation 


Sartorius Co 

Schulte, H., & Son er ae eS Las 
Sharon Exhibit of Building Materials 
Simons Brick Co. 

Sloan Valve Co. 


Vincent Whitney Co. 
Washington Iron Works 


West Coast Lumber Extension Bureau 
Whittier Terra Cotta Works 


[*] WILT. APPEAR IN MAY ISSUI 
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The ancient Temple: 


of Angkor furnished 


inspiration for the Fine 
Plaster Ornamentation. 


that gives architectural character to 
what has been pronounced one of the 
outstanding atmospheric theatres in 


the West, the new Oriental at Port 


land, Oregon. The same artistry dom 
inates the new Publix theatre just 
opened in that city. Hoggan quality 


in architectural ornamentation, both in 
plaster and artificial stone, has em 
bellished the finest public structures 
throughout the State of Oregon and 
many parts of the Northwest for years 

ornamentation produced in a real 
modern plant by the highest type of 
skilled craftsmen directed by a staff 
of experienced modelers under the 
leadership of a graduate of the Beaux 
\rts, a sculptor widely recognized—a 
product truly worthy of the praise ac 
corded it. 


ou are invited to inspect our complete 
reference library on ornamentation 





DAVID L.HOGGAN 


Ornamental PLASTER 
& STONE Industries 













DAVID L. HOGGAN 
PLAIN ANO ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 


DORNEY & HOGGAN 
BRICK AND STONE CONTRACTORS 





ORNAMENTAL PLASTER & 
STONE WORKS 


Interior _ Exterior Ornamentation and Finish for Modern Structures 
Plant, Office and Display Rooms—179-181 Tillamook Street 
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FOR YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Terra C otta 7 
of the 
Italian ‘Renaissance 





A permanently bound volume of 200 full page 
plates from special photographs, of early Italian archi- 
tecture containing many hitherto unpublished views 
secured by permission of the Italian authorities. 


The expense of collecting these fine illustrative de- 
tails necessitates our asking a nominal charge of $3.00 
for this volume. .Sent on approval to registered 
architects and engineers. 
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Terra ES otta 
e\tandard (onstruction | 


A 1927 revision of a bound volume originally pub- 
lished in 1914 illustrating in 67 plates the correct 
principles of installation and construction with Terra 
Cotta. Contains also a glossary of terms applicable to 
ceramic glaze finishes and our Standard Specifications. 
This volume will be given free of charge to registered 
architects and engineers who purchase Terra Cotta of 
the Italian Renaissance. 





Terra Cotta of the Italian [] A Series of Brochures on the use of Terra Cotta for: 






Renaissance. [J] Apartments. [] Hotels. 
Banks. ee 
[] Terra Cotta, Standard Con- O ; : [J Office Buildings. 
[] Churches, a ed Han oes 
struction. CO Club [] Public Utilities Buildings. 
ubs. 
[] Color in Architecture. () Filling Stations. CL] Schools. 
[] Floodlighting. [] Stores. 
CJ Standard Specifications. [) Hospitals. [] Theatres. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 WEST 44TH STREET NEW YORK 
On behalf of the TERRA COTTA INDUSTRY im the U. S. 





The Largest Installation of Electric 
Heaters in the West 


—Majestics in the new Bret Harte 


Sanitorium, near Stockton 
Ralph P. Morrell, Stockton, Architect 


a0 FINER tribute could be paid to the healthful- 

iness, cleanliness and efficiency of Majestic 

Electric Heaters than their adoption by this 

great institution. With every type of equip- 

ment at their disposal, we are indeed proud of 

the fact that they specified Majestic equipment as the 

sole heating system. Almost two hundred Majestic Elec- 

tric wall-insert, bracket and portable room heaters have 

already been installed. An abundance of hot water is al- 

ways available from the several Majestic Electric Water 
Heaters in this remarkable institution. 
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Majestic Electric Appliance Co., Inc. San Francisco Kansas City Philadelphia 
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The new Santa Barbara County 
Court House,atrueexampleof rural 
Spanish architecture, is constructed 
- to serve the needs of the county 
for the next quarter of a century. - 
That this building is equipped. -s 
with Washington Plumbing Fix- 
tures is an ‘implicit expression of : 


confidence in their durability. 
| Architect: : ‘Phasbing Coeinaa: 
=o ee 
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Manufactured by 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS: 


PLATES BY GRAPHIC ARTS ENGRAVING CO., SAN ru 
RECORDER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., SAN n 





